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Superiority is a relative term. All of us know 
that others are superior to ourselves, even while 
there are those who count us superior to them- 
selves. A Tamil proverb says: “A child that can 
walk is a god to a child in the cradle.” It behooves 
us to bear ourselves continually as those who are 
taken as a pattern by some, and who are striving to 
attain to a likeness of those whom we know to be 
better than ourselves. 


It is often said that’“ a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps,” and this is as true of his books as 
of his personal acquaintances. One cannot be well 
versed in any subject without keeping the best com- 
pany that the literature of the subject affords. To 
attempt to discourse upon any theme of scholarship 
or science and quote as first authorities those writers 
who only write at second or third hand, is likely to 
disparage the reputation of the writer at once, even 
if his writing is good and the facts that he quotes are 
authentic. eth one who writes upon a subject 
ought to be supposed to know as much as the average 
second-hand writer knows, so long as the first-hand 
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very high level who is content to keep company with 
those who live upon a low level. And this is true 
in matters of mind as well as in those of morals. 


Everybody wants the rewards of honest and labori- 
ous endeavor; but not everybody is willing to give 
the honest labor which is necessary to win the rewards 
of such endeavor. There is a Jewish story of a little 
boy who, while studying his Hebrew alphabet, was 
told that when he had learned his letters an angel 
would drop him a piece of money from the skies. 
Thereupon the little fellow, instead of redoubling-his 
lesson study, began to look up to see the promised 
money drop from the skies, and so his progress in 
knowledge was stayed. There is a great deal of this 
kind of looking for the reward of work before the 
work itself is done. Men are told that they shall 
have skill, or standing, or reputation, or character, 
if only they will persevere in faithfulness in the line 
of their present endeavor; and atonce they begin to 
look for the promised reward, instead of sticking at 
that which would. bring it to them—or bring them to 
it. On every side there stand idle star-gazers expect- 
ing the dropping of unearned rewards from the skies ; 
and there they are likely to stand. 


Our well-doing may look very well to others. It 
cannot look very well to ourselves. No one of us has 
always done as well as he might have done. Every 
one of us is conscious of having failed, in many an 
instance, of doing the plain duty which was before 
him for the hour. Others may not know this to be 
the fact; but we know it. Ifa strong swimmer, who 
was by the seaside, were to rescue one man who was 
drowning, and allowed ten men, one after another, to 


them, his well-doing, in the one case, would look very 
well to those who knew no more than that; but if the 
memory of his failure in the other cases was always 
in his mind, with what grace could he accept the 
praises of those who called him the rescuer of his 
fellows? If, indeed, he had saved ten men, and neg- 
lected one, would he not still feel that he was unde- 
serving of praise as a well-doer in that sphere where 
his wilful failure had cost another’s life? The case 
of such a man would be as the case of the best of us 
in this matter of being satisfied with our well-doing. 
Whatever others may think of us, we know that we 
do not deserve all the credit they are ready to award us. 


Just praise is never ill bestowed. But indiscrimi- 
nate praise is only one grade better than indiscrimi- 
nate censure. The undiscriminating critic—if such 
a thing can be—soon loses all power of being helpful. 
There is a sense in which truly discriminating praise 
is always high praise. Many a child—many a man, 
indeed—is kept upon a low plane of life, and is prac- 
tically a useless and hopeless element in society, 
because he is treated as though he had no higher 
aspirations, no finer sentiments, no worthier motives. 
It is not, unqualified and unstinted praise that such a 
person asks and needs, but just discrimination. Many 
a foolish and flighty young man “ in society” would 
be lifted up and made useful by the mere knowledge 
that his family and his acquaintances could discrimi- 
nate his sense from his nonsense, his better instincts 
from his worse. The boisterous praise of his foolish 





authority is open to both, He will never rise to a 


him a “good fellow,” is, to his own heart, incom- 


parably less welcome and less satisfying than would 
be the calm and discriminating dispraise of his evil 
ways, with praise of his latent and hidden, but higher 
and nobler, instincts and aspirations, “Regard me 
as capable of being something better,” thinks many 
a child, many a youth, many a man, “and I shall 
soon do better.” If you have a child who seems 
wanting in spirit, if you know a young man who 
seems “good for nothing,” perhaps one difficulty 
is that you have never shown that you recognize 
that child’s better spirit, or that you have never evi- 
denced your belief that that young man is really 
good for something. 





A LACK OF COURTESY AMONG WOMEN, 


Courtesy is always at its best in a woman; and 
courtesy seems, in a peculiar sense, to be a woman's 
attribute. Man’s highest attainment in the grace of 
courtesy cannot approach that which seems to be the 
instinctive expression of a courteous woman’s natural 
self. The typical woman, now as in the days of 
Chaucer, is 
“Curteys and meke, and ground of al goodnesse, 

Glad and mery, and trewe in every wyse 
That any gentyl herte can thynke or devyse.” 
And, now as then, men who realize the contrast at 
this point. between themselves and those of the 
gentler sex, are ready to exclaim: 

“Lo, what gentyllesse these women have, 

If we coude know it for our rudenesse.” 

Yet, strange though it may seem, the average 
woman is not so courteous as the average man. A 
crowd of women is, as a rule, less manageable and 
more aggressive than a crowd of men. And in any 
large assemblfge or place of popular resort, where 
there is competition for precedence, as at the entrance 


way of a public reception, a concert-hall, a mission- 


ary meeting, a railway station, a hotel dining-room,—— 
women generally will claim more for themselves, and 
will be less ready to give way to others, than will 
men generally under the same circumstances. So, 
again, in their ordinary intercourse with others, 
women are less likely than are men to be watchfully 
considerate of the rights and the feelings of those 
with whom they are brought in contact; less likely 
to be prompt and hearty in their acknowledgment of 
any deference shown to them. 

It is not that men are as prompt as women to 
respond to calls on their sympathy, or that they are 
as uniformly kindly and tender in their loving minis- 
try to thoge who need their personal assistance. On 
the contrary, women as a sex are far in advance of 
men as a sex, in this direction. But it is that in the 
every-day jostlings and competitions of life, women 
are not so ready as men to count themselves per- 
sonally entitled to the second place instead of the 
first, or to acknowledge as a concession by another 
the recognition of their right to precedence. 

Though this may appear to be unaccountable, there 
is a good reason for it, as there is for any unmis- 
takable peculiarity in human nature. From boy- 
hood a man is taught to give precedence to woman, 
and to show deference to her. A boy is told to con- 
cede the first place to a girl as well as to a woman; 





or low-lived companions, who goad him on by calling 





and very early he comes to realize that it is not for 


















him to have or to claim his own preference in all 
competitions with others. In the lower walks of life, 
a in the bigher, a boy is trained, more or less care- 
fully. to raive hie hat as @ tribute of respect to all 
persone of the other sex, and to seniors in his own; 
te stand aside and allow them to pass at a street- 
croming; to rive and give them a seat when the 
choice must be between their standing and his; ‘and 
in many another way to count them first and him- 
self second. With all the many exceptions of boor- 
shines and ill-breeding on every side, this is the kind 
of training to which boys and men are subjected; 
and it could hardly fail to exhibit its natural results 
in their conduct. They are accustomed to defer to 
others, and they do what they are accustomed to,— 
with one another and with those of the other sex. 

On the other hand, from their girlhood, women 
are accustomed to have deference shown to them, 
rather than to show deference to others; and they 
naturally come to expect what they are accustomed 
to receive. They are not trained to give precedence 
te those of the other sex ; and if they are trained to 
give it to any of those of their own sex, it is some- 
thing contrary to the main tendency of their educa- 
tion se far. Girls are not taught to stand aside while 
boys pass a crowing, or to rise and give boys their 
seats. As they grow to womanhood, they grow into 
the habit of being deferred to, and this habit comes 
to be their second nature. When, therefore, there is 
any oceasion for their competitive struggle with 
others, or for any assertion of their individual rights, 
in a public place, women are liable to be impelled by 
all the innate desire for precedence which possesses 
® man, without being restrained by that habit of giv- 
ing the first place to another which is a result of the 
average man’s training. Hence it is that women 
generally are not so ready to defer courteously to one 
another, or to concede to men their rights, in the 
meetings and jestlings of life, as men are to defer 
courteously to women, and to consider one another 
courteously, under similar circumstances. 

Obviously it requires a more careful and thorough 
training to make a woman as courteou¥ as she ought 
to be, than to make a man so; for a man’s training 
naturally tends to make him defer to others, while a 
woman's training naturally tends to accustom her to 
be deferred to. Yet, when a woman is rightly trained 
in courtesy, she is far superior to the best trained man 
im this grace and virtue. And it is partly because 
@ woman's superiority at this point is so marked, 
that the truth is not generally perceived that the 
average man is more likely to be yp to a man’s 
possibilities of courtesy, than the average woman 
is likely to be up to a woman’s possibilitiés in the 
same realm. 

If two men, walking abreast on a street-crossing, 
meet a man walking in the opposite direction, one of 
them will instinctively drop behind the other in order 
te allow the third to pass them on the crossing. If 
two women be walking thus, they will move right 
along together when they meet a man, even though 
he must step off the crossing into the mud on either 
side of it, because of their walking abreast. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but this is the rule. Men walk- 
ing together on a sidewalk, generally have it in mind 
te give a fair share of the walk to passers, of either 
sex, in the opposite direction. Women are not likely 
to be so thoughtful on this point. 

In a crowded market-house, or other business estab- 
lishment, many a woman will push in before a customer 
at a counter or stall, and make known her wants as 
pressing, whether the customer whose rights have 
precedence of hers is a man or a woman,—when a 
man would have no thought of crowding himself 
forward, and another out, in that way. The woman’s 
habit of having the first place influences her, as the 
man’s habit of conceding it influences him. 

Any streetcar conductor, in any city, would testify 
that women are less prompt and considerate in seeing 
to it that room is made for as many sitters as can be 
accommodated in the car, than men are; that is, that 
Women are not so ready to aid in providing seats for 








women aémen are to aid in providing seats for men. 
And that same conductor will tell you that he has 
far less trouble with a car full of men than with a 
ear full of women, at a time when all the cars are 
crowded, é 

In any scramble for seats in a public car, a cour- 
teous man is bound to give precedence to a woman, 
But when a man has paid for, and is occupying, a 
seat in a car,—whether it be a .parlor-car, an ordinary 
passenger-car, or a street-car,—he is not bound to 
vacate that seat in favor of a woman who afterwards 
enters the car, The duty of providing a seat for 
other passengers rests on the railroad company, rather 
than on the passengers who have already taken seats. 
As a. matter of special courtesy, however, many a 
man is always ready to rise and proffer his seat to 
any woman who may enter a car where the seats are 
all occupied. A woman who accepts such a courtesy 
has a duty to acknowledge it as a courtesy, and to 
return her thanks for it. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
many a woman never thinks of saying a word of 
thanks in recognition of such a courtesy as this. If 
& man were to be given a seat by a younger mau, it 
would be a rare thing if he did not give hearty 
thanks for it. 

If a woman attempts to get on or off a crowded 
street-car, a man standing on the platform of the car 
is quite likely to step off and stand in the street— 
sometimes in the rain—in order to make room for 
her. For this act of courtesy, as for every other, 
specific thanks are due from the woman to the man. 
Yet such thanks are rarely given by a woman, 
although it would be a strange thing if a man were 
to fail of thanking another man who showed this 
courtesy toward him. 

Similar illustrations of this truth might be multi- 
plied. But enough has been said to call the atten- 
tion of parents to the duty of training their daughters, 


‘as daughters, to courtesy; for the hope of the correc- 


tion of such an evil is in the bringing up of a new 
generation in a better way than that of the present 
one. Girls ought to be trained to courtesy in every 
direction; to be watchfully considerate of one an- 
other, and deferential toward their seniors; to be 
prompt to rise and give their seats, when occasion 
calls. for it, to women or to elderly or infirm men; 
and to be explicit in their thanks for every courtesy 
of any sort which is proffered to them by any person 
whatsoever. There are girls who are thus trained, 
and who give evidence of it continually. When such 
training is more general, there will be less reason 
than now for complaining of any lack of courtesy 
among women. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can. be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





A poem that is worth repeating once is likely to be 
worth repeating more than once. Therefore it is that a 
poem which has once appeared in the department of 
Worth Repeating, in The Sunday School Times, is 
sometimes given a place there the second or third 
time, for the benefit of new readers to whom it is un- 
familiar, or of old readers who desire to see it again. A 
valued correspondent from Ohio thus inquires concern- 
ing a little poem that might properly be repeated in these 
pages more than once: 

Years ago I read a poetic gem from the Arabic. It has al- 
ways run in my mind that I read it in The Sutidav School 
Times; but I have looked throuzh and through my files with- 





out being able to find it. 1 did mot then make an index at 
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once, as T now do when anything specially impresses mo, 


































































































fact, it was not until weeks after that it began to sing 4 the 
Sas ea { cus 
sweetly to me. -After waiting for years, thinking it would ‘ 
surely make its appearance again, I saw the laststanzg of it 4 
quoted in an article in The Congregationalist. I “ went» at the 
once for the writer. But he could tell me nothing, save that 4 an 
he had presetved it among his clippings. What's an editg is | 
good for, if he ¢an’t tell you anything you want to kuoy to 
The first stanza, as nearly as I can recall it, begins: He 
“allah! Allah!’ eried the sick man, racked with pain the long th 
night through, bf pa! 
Till in prayer his lips grew tender, till his speech like honey grew» th 
I don’t think I have those lines just right. But after more that in 
comes to the heart of one who has suffered in the darkness ang fs 
longed for the light more than for life, the angel is’ bidden tp 
go with the assurance that God always hears and answers; ang th 
the last stanza is: er 
“ Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering cry ; ou 
That his prayer, ‘Come, gracious Father,’ is my answer, ‘Hor Ji 
am I,’ e} 
Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled, w 
And in every ‘O my Father!’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, my child,” 
If I remember rightly, the poem was entitled ‘ The Answer,” e 
Now, if you have it anywhere, and ‘will publish or republish ” 
it in The Sunday School Times, you will confer a special favor ue 
on me. And if you can tell anything about the author of the 
little waif, it will be most gratefully appreciated by one to ¢ 
whom it. has often come—‘a song in the night ”’—to lighten tl 
the gloom, and help a trembling faith towards that “ realizing le 
sense” for which I used to hear my own father so earnestly pray, a 
The poem in question is to be found in a little vo'ume a 
of poetic translations called “ Exotics,” by the late James 
Freeman Clarke and his daughter, now published by t 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, Boston. The poem t 
was originally by the famous Persian poet Jelal-ed-Deen, V 
who died a little more than six hundred years ago. The j 
translation in “‘ Exotics” was made from the German of : 
Tholuck; hence its author’s name is given there in the 
uncouth form of “ Dscheladeddin,” and its title as “ He , 
Who Asks Receives.” Another translation of the same 
poem, by William Rounseville Alger, is given in the ( 














latter’s ‘Poetry of the Orient,” published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. Here, also, the Persian poet’s name 
is given as ‘‘ Dschelaleddin,” having been transliterated 
by way of the German. In view of the beauty and 
desirableness of this poem, both renderings are given 
this week on another page, in the departmegt of Worth 
Repeating. 















































‘Itis hardly to be expected that all persons will agree 
as to the teachings of the Bible on the wine question, so 
long as there is such a difference of opinion as at present 
concerning the desirableness or the peril of wine-drink- 
ing. One man thinks that wine as a beverage'is both 
safe and desirable. He is sure that the Bible commends 
wine accordingly. Another man thinks that wine- 
drinking is sinful. Thinking thus, he is sure that the 
Bible prohibits it positively. Yet another man wishes 
that wine-drinking could be put a stop to, but he cannot 
find its prohibition in the Bible, and he is troubled 
because so ‘many passages seem to give it sanction. 
These different views have been frequently presented by 
representative writers in these pages. Not long ago a 
Virginia lawyer asked for light on the teachings of 
Psalm 104: 10-15. The Editor’s response to him was 
deemed unsatisfactory by a Missouri clergyman, who 
thinks that the Bible sanctions wine-drinking as a 
beverage. The fuller treatment of the subject by the 
Editor has called out the following letter from the Vir- 
ginia lawyer: 

I was not at the time satisfied with your reply to my inquiry 
addressed to you on this subject, but I had determined to drop 
the subject, and to read God’s Word as a whole, and not take 
an isolated text and use it as a stumbling-stone over which to 
fall into hell. Now, however, you give me comfort in your 
reply to the “ Missouri pastor,” when you make so clear that 
all Scripture does not put “ wine on the same plane with oil 
and bread,” but that we are told so often by the sacred Word 
not to look upon it, nor swallow it, though it “ goeth down 
smoothly ;” for at the last it biteth and etingeth. The prayer 
phrase for your lips and for mine, for your life and for mine, 
is this, “ Lead us not into temptation;” and the man who 
believes that those words came from Christ cannot look up into 
the opened face of heaven; and say conscientiously that he has 
permission from the God of that heaven and of this earth to 
drink wine as a beverage. 






































































If every man realized the temptations that are in- 
separable from wine-drinking as a beverage as the Vir- 
ginia lawyer realizes them, then, indeed, it would be 
impossible for a man to brave that temptation conscien- 
tiously while he has the right to keep clear of it. But 
with the differences in opinion as they are, concerning 
the perils of wine-drinking, there are unquestionab'y 
very many who are as honestly conscientious if the 
advocacy of moderate drinking as are those who o»po-e 
it. But it is important for these men to understand that 
the question of the right or wrong of such drinking at 
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the present time is to be settled in the light 2 sca 
of present tendencies, of present public sen 
anaee of present dangers, and not in the light of 
ager nt meaning of Bible references to the manners 
i pa ae of the people of ancient time, Moreover, it 
- es that any intelligent man can have a question as 
A Se penal peril to himself in moderate drinking. 
S “< knows anything of the scope and power of 
the love of drink at the present time, knows that thou- 
sands of men and women better and wiser and stronger 
than himself have become drunkards through the use of 
intoxicating beverages, when they would never have 
fallen in that way had they been total abstainers. If, 
therefore, a man does not find wine-drinking as a bev- 
erage enjoined as an absolute duty in the Bible, he 
ought to thank God that. he has the privilege of letting 
Jiquor alone, on his own account and because of his 
example to others. Even if the Bible does not forbid 
wine-drinking as a beverage, it certainly does not com- 
mand it; and there are at least two persons in the world 
to whom wine-drinking is peculiarly perilous, and they 
are—the writer of this note and its present reader. 

And here comes another word from the Missouri 
clergyman who has asked if it is not fairto infer from 
the Bible references to the subject “that wine has as 
legitimate use as a common article of drink as bread has 
as a common article of food.” He says concerning our 
answer to his question : 

1 infer from what you have written that you hold and teach 
that the Bible places the moderate use of wine as a beverage in 
the same moral category as polygamy, and that the “ more 
wisely instructed believer of to-day will” render the same 
judgment respecting the morality—or, rather, the immorality-—of 
wine-drinking in moderation, as he will respecting the morality 
or immorality of taking to wife two or more women at the same 
time. I should be exceedingly sorry to misunderstand or to 
misrepresent you on this point, and shall, therefore, be obliged 
to you if you will let me know whether or not I correctly un- 
derstand and represent your position. 

So far from holding and teaching “that the Bible 
places the moderate use of wine as a beverage in the 
same moral category as polygamy,” we hold and teach 
that it is utterly wrong to claim that the incidental 
references to either of those customs, in the Bible text, 
settle the question of the place of those customs in the 
“moral category ;” thatin dealing with polygamy, slavery, 
dnd wine-drinking, to-day, we are to fix their places in 
the “moral category” in the light that we have, and 
not in the dimmer light that was given to thgse of olden 
time. The Bible says (Prov. 16 : 33): 

“ The lot is cast into the lap, 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” 
But this does not show that the Louisiana Lottery is 
to be putin “‘the same moral category ” with the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. We hope that no one will misunder- 
stand us at this point. 


A truth that is unmistakably a truth may come before 
us in such novelty of form as to seem to be an untruth. 
Then it is that there isa gain in having the statement 
of that truth challenged, and the question of its correct- 
ness carefully re-examined by speaker and hearer. An 
instance of this sort is- furnished in the recent declara- 
tion, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, that 
“gratitude is seldom a source of love.” From various 
sources there came protests against this method of look- 
ing at the course of human action, and the subject is 
certainly worthy of added attention. A Baptist clergy- 
man from Canada writes : 


Ihave been for some months a reader of The Sunday School 
Times, and am both pleased with and helped by it. Of course, 
you do not expect your readers to endorse every statement. 
One in the issue of Atigust 10 appears to be open to just criti- 
cism, and from the higher standpoint of the spiritual life it 

_cannot be correct. ‘ Gratitude is seldom a sourceof love. We 
are not so likely to love those who have done most for us, as 
we are to love those for whom we have done most.” Is it not 
true that although our love to Christ will increase with our 
service for him, yet the source of our love is gratitude for what 
he has done for us? “ We love him because he first loved us.” 
Again, if there is not some wrong bias in our minds, shall we 
not love most those who have done most for us? 


An Ohio correspondent is more emphatic in his assur- 


ance that a mistake has been made in this declaration. 
Thus: 


You say “gratitude is seldom a source of love.” Now, do 
you believe just that, my brother? I guess—or “I reckon” 
—not. Put it by the side of 1 John 4: 19, and see how it har- 
monizes. With the underlying thought of that note I am in 
the fullest accord, and my heart thanked God and thanked you 
the moment my eye rested upon it. It is just in the line of the 
precious lessons God has been teaching me for sdfany years; 
and I thought it so true that I at once called the attention of a 


grieved, by the want of gratitude so often manifest on the part 
of those for whom we so earnestly and so seélf-sacrificingly 
labor. But, even while I was doing this, my heart began to 
tell me that that first sentence had a big mistake in it; and I 
have chewed it from that time to this, only to become more and 
more convinced that Trumbull’s desire to make his thought 
impressive led him to do what I never noticed his dcing before, 
—to put a truth so strongly that it becomes (to my mind) a very 
evident untruth. 


Again the declaration is repeated asthe truth. “ Grati- 
tude is seldom a source of love. We are not so likely to 
love those who have done most for us, as we are to love 
those for whom we have done most.” It is not that 
gratitude is never the source of love, but that it is seldom 
so. Itis not that we never “love those who have done 
most for us,”’ but that “we are not sovlikely to love” them 
as we are to love “those for whom we have done most.” 
It is not that this is what ought to be; but it is that this 
is so, whether it ought to be or not. “If there is not 
some wrong bias in our minds, shall we not love most 
those who have done most for us?” asks our Canadian 
correspondent. Of course we shall; but on the Ameri- 
can side of the Canada line most of us have “some wrong 
bias in our minds.” And that is what the Editor had 
in view when he was writing on this subject. It is true 
that those who are “made perfect in love,” love their 
Saviour “because he first loved” them. But it is not 
the tendency of the human heart to come into such 
saintship as this, and it is “seldom” that a soul is found 
with this measure of attainment. Yet the words of the 
Apostle John, as they stand in his Epistle, would rather 
seem to illustrate the truth that “love begets love,” than 
that “gratitude is a source of love.” The Apostle does 
not affirm that all the world over those who know that 
Christ deserves their gratitude are thereby drawn to him 
with love; but he shows that a sense of his love for sin- 
ners was the cause of the love for him by the best of the 
saints. That love grows by serving, rather than by being 
served, is as true as that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” It is by using one’s strength that one’s 
strength is increased,—whether that strength be physi- 
cal, mental, or spiritual. He who does most for another, 
grows in love for the one to whom he ministers lovingly. 
“He who “much receives, but nothing gives,” may 
chafe under a sense of obligation to his benefactor, but 
he cannot love that benefactor as he might if he were to 
render some service to him, 

From a reader in the District of Columbia there comes 
this added protest on the subject in discussion: 


You say, “Gratitude is seldom a source of love. We are not 
so likely to love those who have done most for us, as we are to 
love those for whom we have done most. Love grows by serv- 
ing, not through being served,” etc. Is this unqualifiedly true? 
Is not service the outgrowth—the visible fruitage—of love, 
rather than the source thereof? Could you maintain that a 
mother’s love for her child is simply an outgrowth of her labors 
in that child’s behalf? Is her wondrous affection for her babe 
dependent upon and relative to what she is able to do for it? 
This cannot be. Are not rather her loving labor and unceasing 
care a result or expression of the innate, involuntary, and in- 
dependent love which fills her mother-heart, and which can- 
not but bubble out in these same loving actions and affectionate 
services? I may, of course, be mistaken; but it seems to me 
that it is a degradation of love to ascribe to it such an origin 
as youdo, And when we come to think of the love of man 
towards his Maker, towards his Redeemer, what is there besides 
gratitude on which we can base our love? “ We love him, be- 
cause he first loved us,”—because he made us, cares for us, 
redeemed us, and has now gone to prepare a place for us. And 
is all this to be set aside, while we depend upon our poor puny 
“service” as the basis of our love? There are too many who, 
snatched from sin as was the dying thief, have no service, no 
labor, for Christ, no work in the vineyard on which to look 
and depend, but whose hearts are nevertheless filled with love 
for him to whom they owe all. Their love is born of gratitude, 
is supported wholly by gratitude, ay, and is gratitude, And 
would you deny but what this gratitude was love, and love of 
the highest type? And-¢he service comes afterwards. Am I not 
right? And,if Iam, how can you maintain the statement that 
“gratitude is seldom a source of love”? I hesitate to thus 
question a statement made by the esteemed Editor of our most 
highly valued paper, and it is only because of my great confi- 
dence in your opinions that I am anxious to have a solitary 
statement of apparently questionable correctness explained. If 
it shall be found convenient to dissolve my doubts, either 
directly or indirectly, I shall be grateful. 


It is obvious that a mother’s love is not the result of 
her “gratitude” to her child. It would also seem to be 
unmistakably true that a mother’s love has its source in 
her unselfish labors for her child. It is because a mother 
does more for her child than a father does, that a mother 
loves as a father cannot. A mother who does nothing 
more for her child than she is compelled to do,—as is 
the case with many a mother,—bears no such love for 
her child as does a mother who has toiled and endured 





distant triend to it,—a friend who is much stumbled, and greatly 





loves one of her children more than another, it is because td 
she has been necessitated to do more for that child than _ 
for the others, This view of the nature and growth of 
a mother’s love, instead of degrading that affection, up- 
lifts it above the plane of a mere animal instinct,—“ the 
cow and calf love,” as Dr. Bushnell characterized it. 








IN THE FOG. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Veils of pallid mist and grey 

Wrap the world of yesterday; 
Fir-fringed island, rocky cape, 
Yellow sands, and mountain shape, 
Sun and sky, and waters blue, 

All are blotted from the view. - 

Out to sea we blindly stare; 

Did we dream'that such things were? 


No; untouched, and safe and sure, 
All these lovely things endure ; 
Underneath that hovering mist, 

All the blue and amethyst, 

All the rocky cliffs and sea, 

All the surf-lines rippling free, 
Mountain forms and islands green,— 
All are there, although unseen, 


If we bravely bide and wait 
Through this brief eclipse of Fate, 
Smile through the unsmiling noon, 
Keeping heart and hope in tune,— 
Shadow shall give place to sun, 
And, out-stealing, one by one, 

All the fair things mourned in vain 
Shall be made our own again, 


Dear heart, faint heart, who in shade 
Sitteth, pale, perplexed, afraid, 

At the brief evanishment 

Of thy yesterday’s content,— 
Courage take; for hope endures, 
Though a little mist obscures, 

And behind the fog-wreaths dun 
Brightens the eternal sun. 


North-East Harbor, Maine. 





“OCCASIONAL” PASTORAL CALLS. 


Wuat THEY ARE, AND How To MakE THEM. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


The true Sunday-school teacher is in some sense pastor 
to his class... What-is here to follow, in the way of prac- 
tical suggestion, is for the “pastor,” whether the pastor 
be teacher or preacher. . 

Apart from the calls which the minister, or teacher, 
makes in @ kind of routine of duty as “ pastor,” there 
are, he will do well to remember, certain occasions on 
which special ‘calls will be appropriate and helpful to 
his good influence. These occasions are of two classes ; 
namely, occasions of sorrow and occasions of joy affects 
ing members of the congregation. The wise pastor will 
never let occasions of these two classes slip by him un- 
heeded. The polite conventions of society mark such 
occasions as requiring special note among friends. The 
world of fashion even observes the rule of making calls 
of condclence and calls of congratulation. If any afflic- 
tion befalls a member of your congregation, be quick to 
know it and to note it. Call, with a heart of sympathy, 
to carry such consolation as you may. There is scarcely 
any kind of affliction to be excepted from this rule, 
Sickness, bereavement, loss, even disgrace, whatever 
affliction it be,—you cannot do wrong in testifying your 
sympathy, in offering your help. 

So, on the other hand, if any piece of good fortune 
comes to a member of your congregation, go to him and 
carry your congratulations. You need not fear that 
your call will be deemed officious, or that it will be other 
than acceptable and welcome. Human nature will have 
to undergo a very considerable change before we cease 
to be gratified with the sympathy of friends in our sor- 
rows and in our joys. Make your visits, on such occa- 
sions, prompt. 

Of course, there will be many minor occasions, when 
a formal call of sympathy would seem to exaggerate the 
sentiment proper to be expressed. In such cases, be 
thoughtful in your casual encounters with the persons 
concerned to make incidental allusions which will show 
that you are observant of what affects their interests. It 
is a good plan, by the way, to extend the circle of your 
active sympathies beyond the bounds of your immediate 
class or congregation. Overflow in kind feeling and 


kind expression of feeling to all whom you know. If 
you hear of-any ill fortune or any good fortune befall- 
ing a friend at a distance, consider whether it would not 
be agreeable to you, mutatis mutandis, to receive asignal 





for her child unsparingly. And, as a rule, if a mother 


of sympathy from that friend. If it would, write a note 









> of sympathy to him. You thus fulfil that beautifol 













































































_ law of solidarity in feeling with which the Apostle Paul 
cements the human race in one: “ Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” Your 
Own heart that gives will be even more blessed than the 
heart of the other who receives. ‘ 

In visits of condolence, avoid the mistake of talking 
too much. Volubility is a sign of shallowness, If the 
affliction be that of bereavemenf, the bereaved one will 
often be more comforted by being the talker than by 
being the listener, This is a capital maxim in bringing 
consolation to a mourner, Gently encouragé the mourner 
to disburden the heaviness of the heart by the relief of 
utterance, A few sympathetic inquiries from you will 
suffice to lead the sufferer to dwell in speech on the cir- 
cumstances of the sickness or of the death. In the mere 
act of confiding all the sorrow to one that sympathizes, 
there will be the sweetness of relief and help. An apt 
text of Scripture, now and then, fitted in at just the right 
point, will be perhaps nearly all the contribution you 
will need to make to thé conversation. Remember, it is 
not emptiness, it is over fulness, of heart that is to be 
' eased. Flow outward, not inward, is the thing that is 
needed. The Wizard of the North, the rich and wise 
Sir Walter Scott, makes Jeanie Deans, in ‘‘ The Heart of 
- Midlothian,” say to Reuben Butler about her father : 

“ And dinna ye'say muckle to him, but set him on speak- 

ing himself; for he'll bring himself more comfort that 
way.” You give by receiving; that is, you give com- 
fort by receiving the confidence of the sorrow. It is a 
sacred office, not to be discharged otherwise than with 
the mind of Christ in you. 

In visits to the sick, you will need to exercise great dis- 
cretion. In critical cases, advise with the attending physi- 
cian as to the state of the patient. Read some good books on 
conduct in the sick-room, Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes 
on’ Nursing” is excellent, Your visits ought to be help- 
ful to the bodily health of the patient. Strive in every 
way to make them so. Avoid everything sudden and 
abrupt in behavior. Enter quietly. Manage not to let 
thé patient exert himself in greeting you. Take his 
hand, rather than wait for him to give it to you. But, 
if his hand be under the covering, anticipate any effort 
of his to take it out by placing your hand softly on his 
arm and saying, in a low tone, something to make him 
feel it unnecessary to give you any formal welcome. Of 
course, this is only a hint by way of suggesting the art 
of thoughtfulness on your part, in the sitk-toom. Talk 
in a subdued voice, but distinctly, and with a certain 
serious cheerfulness. Sit or stand where the patient 
will not be obliged to turn his head or use any effort in 
order to see you. Avoid touching the bed.” In short, 
the pastor, in visiting the sick, ought not té'violate any 
rule appropriate to nursing. *- 

As to religious conversation with the sick, it is impos- 
sible to lay down any universal rule, Often such cén- 
Versation will tend directly to compose and soothe the 
patient’s mind, and to conduce to his bodily wéll-being. 
Again, there are cases in which religious conversation 
will ruffle and discompose. It may be said, in general, 
that no religious conversation ought to be forced upon 
thesick. But the same thing might be said with respect 
to the well. It will be wise to consider whether religious 
anxiety unconfessed may not lie deeply at the root of 
the patient’s malady. The minister has a right to his 
diagnosis as well as the physician. Make some careful 
Approach to the subject of personal religion. Feel your 
Way circumspectly. Watch the effect, and, making up 
your mind as to the true state of the case, act accord- 
ingly. This is the end, after all, of every advice. Fol- 
low your own judgment. There is nothingelse to follow, 
in each particular instance. But seek to enlighten your 
judgment in every way, especially in direct appeal to 
God for wisdom. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 





ANCIENT FEELING ABOUT SUICIDE. 


BY THE REV. H. V. EMMONS, 


To get the full emphasis needed to express the sig- 
nificance of Saul’s suicide, we may fitly pause upon what 
may be called the unwritten context. This is woven of 
threads of which the ends only appear in the Scripture. 
One of these thrums'may be seized and followed, and more 
of the meaning of this act may be understood, if we inquire 
as to what the ancient feeling was regarding suicide, 

There was no explicit word of the Lord forbidding a 
member of the congregation of Israel to take his own life, 
but the spirit of the whole revelation that he, as the 
living One, was making of himself, wrought to make this 
an impossible thing. A people among whom Psalm 189 





The Scripture names but four—Saul, Ahithophel, 
Zimri, and Judas, two of them in war—who laid violent 
hands upon themselves, Ahithophel died as the craity 
die (2 Sam. 17 : 28, Rev, Ver.). He resented the prefer- 
ence of Hushai’s counsel to his, and foreseeing the end 
of the rebellion of Absalom, with whose fortunes he had 
adventured his own, and in that end further humiliation 
and ruin, rode home, made his will, and hanged himself. 
Zimri murdered Elah, usurped his throne, and when 
besieged by Omri in the castle of the palace at Tirzah, set 
fire to the whole and perished in the flames (1 Kings 16 : 
18), The sweeping changes of character and conditions 
that came with the Babylonian captivity, of which the loss 
of their own language was a significant part, brought new 
feelings, and with them a different practice respecting 
suicide. As instances of the latter feeling, reference may 
be madeto the writer of 2 Maccabees, Philo, and Josephus, 
each of whom refers to suicide in a way quite different 
from the stern simplicity of the Scripture statements. 
The apochryphal books give but two instances,—one that 
of a Greek captain, Ptolemy,' who, serving Antiochus 
Eupator, incurred hostility by his friendliness to the 
Jews; the other, that of a Jewish elder, Razis, described? 
with notes of approval as being enacted in a manner 
beseeming his lofty spirit (noble birth, Auth, Ver.), but, 
in fact, a scene of vulgar fury and ignoble display. It 
is remarkable, as showing what notioas he held as to 
the future life, that he died “calling upon the Lord of 
life and spirit” to restore to him these (the bowels he 
had plucked out and cast upon the troops) again. 

Philo, the Platonizing Jew, in his discourse on “ The 
Virtues and Offices of Ambassadors,” gives an extended 
account of how the Jews resorted to Phoenicia, in multi- 
tudes, to implore Petronius, the provincial governor, not 
to carry out the instructions of the emperor Caligula 
requiring a statue of him as Zeus to be set up in the 
holy of holies. He represents their elders as speaking 
thus: “ Having bathed ourselves deeply in the blood of 
our kinsfolk (for such blood will be the only bath we 
shall have wherewith to cleanse ourselves for the journey 
to the shades below), we will mingle our own blood with 
it, slaughtering ourselves upon their bodies, And when 
we are dead, let this commandment be inscribed over us 
in an epitaph, Let not even God blame us, who have 
had a due regard to pious loyalty toward the emperor and 
the reverential preservation of our established. laws.”’* - 

Josephus, when Vespasian had taken the city of 
Jotopata and searched for him on every side, hid in a 
den. His refuge being made known to the Roman 
general by a captured woman, Vespasian proposed to 
him safe and honorable terms of surrender. The moment 
he began to entertain the proposal, some forty Jews “of 
eminency,” who were there in hiding with him, set upon 
him fiercely with their swords, threatening him with 
instant death if he yielded himself to the Romans. He 
gives a graphic account of his desperate fear and his 
efforts to defend himself, and his strange argument—so 
strange at such a time—to show that self-destruction was 
wrong. Self-murder is cowardly. It is a crime un- 
natural, “ an instance of impiety against God the Crea- 
tor.” “The souls of those whose hands have acted 
madly against themselves are received into the darkest 
place in Hades. Our laws have determined that the 
bodies of such as kill themselves be exposed without 
burial till the sun beset. The laws of other nations also 
enjoin such men’s hands to be cut off when they are 
dead,* which had been made use of in destroying them- 
selves when alive.”® The allusion of the Jews in John 
8: 22, “ Will he kill himself?” with these words of 
Josephus, show that the crime was more common since 
the days of Saul. Among the Jews it grew more fre- 
quent yet in “ those days,” especially the last seven years 
of terror preceding the fall of Jerusalem. But those 
days (Matt, 24 : 22) once passed, the history of the chosen 
people has been exceptionally free from this crime. In 
modern times, suicide has been rarer among the Jews 
than among any other people.® 

Among the nations surrounding Israel, this, like other 
matters of conduct, stood on a level inferior to theirs. 
The date of Homer may be taken as about that of Saul, 
and suicide is scarcely known in the Homeric poems. 
The passages where it is mentioned are regarded by 
critics as questionable or spurious. As Achilles “lies 
extended at great length in the dust, tearing his hair 
and groaning continually in his generous heart,” over- 








12 Macé, 10 : 13. 

82 Mace, 14 : 37-46. 

® Philo, uteup., Vol. IV., p. 152, Yonge’s translation, Bohn Eccl. Lib. 
* Mentioned by Z<chines also. 


5 Josephus’s Works, Whiston’s translation. Philadelphia: 1864. 
Vol. IV , pp. 51, 52. 





‘was written and sung were well fortified against suicide. 





*Cf. Dr. Morselli’s “ Essay.on Suicide,” International Scientific 
Library. New York and Londoa, j 
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thrown by the tidings of the death of Patroclus, which 
Antilochus has just brought to him, the son of Nestor 
“laments holding the hands of Achilles; for he feareg 
lest he should eut his throat with his sword.” Though hig 
moans reach his mother Thetis beneath the sea, Achiljeg 
makes no motion showing that he himself thinks of it! 

Later than Homer, while there are some traces of an 
increase of the crime, the only actual instance which jg 
reported with some historical probability is that which 
is connected with Archilochus, who flourished aboyt 
714-676 B.C. He, having been first promised Neoby|, 
the daughter of Lycambes, in marriage, and then refused 
her, vented his disappointment and rage in a satire jp 
which he attacked the whole family with such terrib|, 
severity that all the daughters of Lycambes hanged 
themselves because of it. In the period of the dramatic 
poets, suicide had so far increased that, although there 
are but few cases in the public history of the times, the 
act was made an essential part of several tragedies, [py 
the Agamemnon of Aschylus, Clytemnestra says that 
séveral times tidings so'evil came from her husband at 
Troy that she knotted the noose about her neck from 
above.? In Sophocles’s dramas, we have the suicide of 
Jocasta described in “ CEdipus the King; ”* the hang. 
ing, “ with cord of linen thread entwined,” of Antigone, 
in the tomb to which she has been consigned living by 
Creon, and Hemon “ breathing out in broken gasps the 
swift stream ” his own hand has drawn from his own 
breast, ‘dead bridegroom with dead bride,” and Euty- 
dice, “ with her own hand below her heart she stabbed, 
hearing her son’s most pitiable fate,”’* while the whole 
action of the Aias turns upon his “ springing forth” to 
Hades to save his honor. Pindar’s earlier reference to 
the fate of Aias is with reprobation ; he brought “ blame 
and shame” on the Argive by violence to himself. In 
Euripides, with whom “retribution degenerates into 
something akin to a sense of vicissitudes, becomes more 
sentimental, less a religious or moral principle than a 
phenomenon inspiring fear and pity.”*® Phsdra, im- 
potent to deliver herself from the inspired madness of 
her guilty passion, “ fits around her the noose suspended 
from the ceiling of her bridal chamber.” * “ These Attic 
dramatists represent successively the rapidly succeeding 
phases of the Athenian mind. Their great theme, the 
fundamental idea of their tragedies, as indeed of the 
Greek legends on which they were based, was Nemesis, 
—retribution either for crime committed or for insolent 
prosperity and pride of life." Hence they are peculiar} 
significant for the comprehension of the drift of feeling as 
to suicide. They treat the matter with astern simplicity 
which is most effective for fortifying men against it. 

As, in the case of Solon, no reference is made to 
parricide because it was a crime that could not be 
named and which no man could be supposed to commit, 
so suicide was named with a dread which expressed 
something of its ineffable guilt. The few authentic 
instances need not be mentioned. That of Pantites is 
worthy of exception, who, having been sent by Léonidas 
to Thessaly on an embassy, was not present at Ther- 
mopyle to share the death of the three hundred, and 
could only escape the consequent dishonor at home “ by 
the noose.” Demosthenes escaped the clutch of An- 
tipater by taking poison which he carried in his stylus. 
It may be doubted if Isocrates starved himself at the 
news from Cheronea. The stories about Empedocles, 
Aristotle, and Sappho are all without credit. 

Plato has represented Socrates as condemning suicide 
as an unwise disobedience and wrong to the gods, whose 
property we are. In the Laws he himself dishonors it 
and prescribes penalties for its punishment.’ In another 
remarkable passage, he says that one overborne by an 
impulse to commit crime after resorting to gods and 
men for help, and finding nothing, “ heals his soul’s dis- 
order, then he may acknowledge death to be nobler 
than life, and depart hence.”*® Aristotle condemned 
suicide as dishonest toward the state; and the auihor of 
the Endemian Ethics follows him in this, and stig- 
matizes it as cowardly. The spirit of a noble passage in 
the Rhetoric is against it: “A man may be represented 
as more unworthy and odious for having violated the 
unwritten than the written law, because it is not armed 
with the same coercive authority,” 

The Stoic philosophy, which, though taught on Greek 
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Greek tongue, was really the product of 
d. led directly by its drift and its explicit 
suicide. Zeno, its father, resorted in old 
age to this relief from the pains of a broken finger; and 
thes, who succeeded him as the leader of the Porch, 

er ‘s the advice of his physician, fasted several 
a sank the healing of an ulcer upon his tongue, 
sath «“ Silos so far on the road to death, I will not go 
back.” Its full fruit was not brought forth till Stoicism 
was planted in Roman soil, and fostered by the Roman 
character and conditions which were 80 congenial to it. 
The dynamical element of Stoicism, its mental attitude 
and tendency, “ consisted in an inner life, in a drawing 
away from the body, and in disregarding as worthless 
and of no moment the ‘law in the members.’ ” “The 
culminating act of self-abnegation with the Stoics 
was suicide,—' ushering one’s self out of life’ (exdgein 
jeautotis),—not from annoyance and pain, but from 
degradation,—an act of renunciation. The passion for 
suicide reached its climax in the writings of Seneca. 
Epictetus and M. Aurelius dissuaded from it.”! A 
characteristic passage will show the warmth with which 
Seneca sometimes spoke of it: “‘ Why mournest thou, mad 
man? Expectest thou that some enemie destroying thy 
nation, or that some puissant king marching out from a 
farre, shall revenge that injurie that is done unto thee? 
On what side soever thou turnest thyself, there is the 
end of these miseries. Seest thou yonder steepie place? 
from thence mayest thou descend to thy libertie. Seest 
thou that. Sea? Seest thou that River, or that Pit? 
Libertie sitteth in the bottom thereof. Seest thou that 
short, withered, and fatall tree? Libertie dependeth 
thereon. Seest thou thy throat, thy weasand-pipe, thy 
heart? These are the means to escape servitude. Thou 
shewest me too dangerous and busie means to escape, and 
such as require a great mind and courage. Enquirest 
thou which is the way to libertie? Every veine in 
thy bodie.” * 

Cicero, though his opinion is evidently given in full 
recollection of the passages here cited from Plato and 
Aristotle, expresses himself as decidedly as they. The 
fine passage from “The Dream of Scipio” should be 
quoted. Though it proceeds from the hint afforded by 
the visit of Er to Hades at the close of Plato’s Republic, 
it has made a place of its own in literature. Here 
Publius Scipio says to his father, Scipio Africanus, who 
has visited him in a dream: “ My transports subsided. 
I addressed my father thus: ‘ Why do I linger on earth, 
and not rather haste to come hither where thépreservers 
of states abide in happiness in heaven?’ ‘That,’ replied 
he, is impossible, unless that God, whose temple is all 
that vast expanse you behold, shall free you from the 
body, you can have no admission to this place. It is 
your duty to preserve this wonderful union of soul and 
body, nor without the express command of him who 
gave you a soul should thé least thought be entertained 
of quitting human life, lest you seem to desert the post 
assigned you by God himself.’ ” * 

Vergil, the most modern in spirit of any Latin writer, 
though dying but twenty-four years later than Cicero, 
speaks in a changed tone of suicide. Scarce past the Styx, 
and landed in the mire and grey sedge of the “realms 
Cerberus makes ring with barking,” A®neas climbs the 
banks and passes into the edges of the under-world. 
There are infants cut untimely off, next those con- 
demned to die on a false charge, sifted by Minos’s scru- 
tiny. “The regions that come next in order are filled 
by asad company, who, without guilt, have been the 
authors of their own death by violence, and, sick of the 
light of day, have flung away their lives. How ready 
would they be now to endure beneath the weight of the 
sky both penury and hard struggles!” * 

This is sufficient to illustrate here the sentiment re- 
ficcted and diffused by authors of whom we know some- 
thing. In Roman action, suicide would be a natural 
result of Roman character, its intensity, its pride, and 
its world-involving undertakings. In the days of the 
republic, starting from the act of Virginius at the begin- 
ning, suicide was not infrequent; at its close marked 
by the conspicuous examples at Philippi, Titinius, and 
the tyrannicides Cassius and Brutus, and of Cato the 
younger at Utica. Indeed, it was to die in Roman 
morals, in Roman fashion (Romana morte), kingly man- 
ner (regio more), to die by one’s own hand. Both the 
desperation and the degradation of the Empire gave a 
terrible impulse to self-destruction. It became almost 


1“The Ethies of Aristotle.” 
Slightly abridged. 

* Seneca, “‘Of Anger,”’ Lib. 3 c., 15. 

® Cie., “On the Comménwealth,”’ Book VI. The passage, Tusculan 
Disp. Book V., ¢, 19, isuotineonsisteut. Compare Arist., Ethics, Book 
V.,11:7, and Plato, Gorgias, 473 A. 
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a “national usage,” says a modern historian. The pages 
of Tacitus bear witness to its frequency, and the terrible 
causes for it, The Roman law interposed no barrier. 
Its provisions were a premium festinandi. The criminal 
and the innocent victim escaped dishonors and depriva- 
tions through this “open door,” Their bodies were 
buried, and their wills stood in law." 
We may not pursue the theme farther.? We have seen 
its darkest and its noblest aspects. The real power to 
stay the wider spread of this crime lay in the answer of 
man’s heart to the unwritten law which appeals to what 
is highest in him,—that law which Sophocles has set 
before us in words memorable for all time: 
‘* Nor could I ever think 

A mortal’s law of power or strength sufficient 

To abrogate the unwritten law divine, 

Immutable, eternal, not like these 
_ Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 

Shall man persuade me, then, to violate 

Heaven’s great commands, and make the gods my foes?” 8 


Brownfield, Me. 





THE FOUNTAINS OF THE JORDAN. 
BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF. 


Rivers, like men, have their childhood and infancy. 
They are born and they grow. Sometimes it is not an 
easy matter to determine where they start from. The 
sources of the Nile were for many centuries a matter of 
conjecture, and there is some doubt whether they are yet 
definitely known. There is, however, no dispute about 
the sources of the Jordan. There are three of them,— 
one at the northern extremity of the Holy Land at Tel- 
el-Kady, and two just beyond the northern confines. It 
will be as pleasant an experience, and as pleasant a 
memory, to look down into the vigorous rivulets where 
they gush forth from tlte cool and copious springs, as 
to watch the full-grown river just before it is about to 
lose itself in the Dead Sea. One of the usual camping- 
places in a trip through the Holy Land is at Cmesarea 
Philippi, within hearing of the prattle and murmur of 
the rivulets as they break from the main spring of the 
Jordan at the base of Mount Hermon. Before describing 
it, however, I want to introduce you to our mode of 
traveling in the East. 

In Syria and Palestine, travel is on horseback. Through 
the greater part of the country there are only -indistinet 
and narrow paths. You must depend upon these entirely 
between Damascus and Jerusalem. Camels and donkeys 
are used for bearing burdens and for riding by the natives. 
Tourists use horses, and, for the sake of protection and 
convenience, travel in parties led by a guide or dragoman, 
who speaks Arabic, the language of the country, and 
makes all the arrangements, provides for the meals, and 
is responsible for the safety of the party. There were 
eleven tourists in our party, twenty-four camp-men, fifty 
horses, and eight tents. Quiteacavalcade! Our horses 
were small Syrian horses, very frisky, and free with their 
hind feet, but tough and sure-footed. After sitting on 
their backs eight or ten hours a day for three weeks, 
each rider very naturally became attached to his own 
particular animal. 

Three people occupied a tent, and each had his own 
cot and wash-basin and pitcher. The camp-men slept 
out in the open air. The tents were large, and thick 
rugs were spread on the floor. A fixed time of rising 
and starting on the day’s journey was strictly observed. 
The gong aroused us at five, sounded for breakfast.a half- 
hour later, and at six we start off on the horses, follow- 
ing the sound of the dragoman’s horn. While we are at 
breakfast the tents are being taken down, and, with the 
baggage, being packed on the mules. They started 
ahead, and, without stopping, proceeded to the camping- 
place for the night. When we reached it, the tents were 
ready for us, and our khaggage in its proper place in them. 
At noon the luncheon tent was spread, and we were glad, 
after the forenoon’s ride, to get its shelter from the sun, 
and to refresh ourselves with the usual bill of fare,— 
cold chicken, canned fish, bread, hard-boiled eggs, raisins, 
and nuts. 

The traveling gait is a walk, for the paths are steep 
and often dangerous; and the average journey was eight 
hours a day. On arriving in the camp after the day’s 
ride, we always found a refreshing cup of tea, which the 
cooks. had ready for us. We had dinner at half-past 
seven, and spent the evening talking or reading in the 
dining-tent or at our own tent door. One of the most 
pleasant experiences of tent life in Palestine is sitting at 





1 Tacitus, Annals, VI.,29. Compare Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, Chap. 44. 
2 There is a learned and suggestive essay on this subject in Note F, 


the tent door in the cool of the evening, under the soft 
skies and mellow atmospheres of that land, meditating 
upon the localities seen during the day or to be visited 
on the morrow, and reading over in Bible and guide- 
book about sacred events which occurred in them cen- 
turies ago. You will remember that sitting in the tent- 
door is a custom as old as Abraham (Gen, 18 : 1), 

The journey from Damascus southward to Ossarea 
Philippi requires two days. The distance must be forty 
miles, A(fter leaving the fresh plain of the Syrian capi- 
tal, the path passes through a dreary country, where 
nothing grows but briers and thorns, which are carried 
long distances and used for firewood. The first night — 
the camp is pitched at Kefr Hawar, a little village along- 
side a branch of the Pharphar, which gets its name from 
the poplars which grow there. Soon after leaving this 
narrow strip of verdure the country is again barren, 
You are here on the side of the Hermon ridge, with that 
massive, majestic mountain on the right, nine thousand 
feet above the sea, and called, by the natives, Jebel esh 
Shaykh,—“ The Mountain of the Aged,” or ‘ The Chief 
Mountain.” Clouds almost always obscure his brow, even 
on the clearest days; and we had reason to think, in the 
two evenings we encamped at his foot, of the Psalmist’s 
expression “ the dew of Hermon ” (Psa, 133: 8), 

From the southern spurs of Mount Hermon the first, 
view of Northern Palestine is had. “And when it is had 
in its full extent, just before you descend, it is singularly 
beautiful and impressive. . We sat for more than an hour 
on the bastions of the Castle of Subeibeh looking down, 
upon this first panorama of the Holy Land. The hills 
of Napthali and Ashur stretch, like sentinels, from the 
east to the west, full of repose and great with strength, 
opposing a formidable and apparently impassable wall 
to the dwellers to the north. They are the Alps of the 
land. Between them and the base of Hermon lies a rich, 
plain, at the southedstern extremity of which is a sheet, 
of silver,—the waters of Lake Merom. At the very base 
of Hermon are clumps of orchards,—the site of Cessarea 
Philippi, the northern limit of our Lord’s journeys, and 
concealing thé chief source of the Jordan. More than 
one stirring event in Israel’s history occurred among 
those mountains of Napthali and on the plain. It was 
at Kadesh in Napthali that Barak was born, and there 
he and Deborah (Judg. 4: 10) summoned the ten thou- 
sand men of the tribes of Napthali and Zebulun, w 
willingly offered themselves and were ready to jeopar 
their lives tg rid-the,land of the oppressions of Jabin. 
The decisive battle was fought farther south in the plain 
of Esdraelon, on the banks of the Kishon, where Sisera, 
Jabin’s captain, was utterly defeated. Beside the waters 
of Lake Merom a great battle had occurred before this, 
There the kings gathered themselves for a last effort to 
resist Joshua (Josh. 11), They met him with their horses 
and chariots, but were routed, and the northern part of the 
Land of Promise was made sure to the children of Israel, 

The castle of Subeibeh dates from Saracenic and Cru- 
sader times. It is the most extensive ruin in the East, 
covering an area of 1,000 by 250 feet. The capacious cis- 
terns, still full of water, the strong bastions, the massive 
beveled blocks of stone, indicate that it was regarded as 
a fortress of much importance. It was abandoned in 
the seventeenth century. A steep descent over red soil 
and through olive-orchards brought us to our camp at 
Cesarea Philippi. 

Cesarea Philippi, at the main source of the Jordan, 
was adorned by the tetrarch Philip, who gave it the 
name of Ceesarea in honor of the reigning Roman emperor 
Tiberius Cesar. His own name was added to distinguish 
it from the Cesarea on the Mediterranean, so often men- 
tioned in the Acts. The name before that was Paneas, 
from the worship of the Greek god of nature, Pan, and 
survives in the name still used by the Arabs, Banias. 
The location would naturally be chosen foratown. It 
is one of the most charming spots in all the land, fresh 
with grasses and trees, and fragrant with wild-flowers, 
The sacred river, the Jordan, gushes out from under a 





1 NoTE.—As has been before mentioned in these pages, this point 
is one at which Oriental explorers and Oriental scholars differ some- 
what in opinion, and concerning which there has been much dis- 
cussion, It is an established fact that in the vicinity of Banias there 
was a sanctuary for the worship of Pan, and that the neighborhood 
was called Panium, and Paneas. Itis also clear that, long before the 
days of the Greeks, Baal was woérshiped in that region. ‘ Banias” 
is simply the Arabic form of the old name ‘‘ Paneas.”’ Forty years 
ago, Dr. John Wilson said that Banias ‘‘ was sometimes called Beli- 
nas, perhaps from its being confounded, as has been suggested, with 
Balineas.’”’ Dr. Selah Merrill thinks that Balinas was a former name 
of this place, and that Banias or Paneas is a survival of that name; 
and there are others who agree with him. Canon Tristram, on the 
other hand, deems Banias the name given to this place in the days 
of the Greeks, although, as he says in his “‘ Bible Places,”’ “thereis — 
reason to Lelieve that it had a yet older [uame], and that it is the 





—* Ancient Views Concerning Suicide,’’—in Professor Geddes’s edi- 
tion of ** The Phedo,” which fully covers the ground, 





* Eneid, VI. 434 ff. 


* Antigone, Act IL, Scene 4; 


Baal-Gad in the valley of Lebanon, ‘under Mount Hermon,’ of 
Joshua 11.17; 12:6.” Many other scholars are of the same ovin- 
ion with Canon Tristram.—Tus Epitor. 
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rock grotto, a large chamber at the base of Mount 
Hebron. The floor is covered with large fragments of 
red rock, which have fallen from the ceiling. On the 
face of the rock are some niches which are very old. 
Greek inscriptions show that they were associated with 
the worship of Pan. The water rushes forth in copious 
streams, and hurries along, through beds of mint and 
thickets of oleander, toward the open plain beyond. It 
is very cool and refreshing, and no one from afar will 
drink without thinking of friends and drinking some 
quaffs for them. If this spot were in America, it would 
be famed as a picnic-ground, or used for a Sunday- 
school assembly. I wonder whether it will not be used 
for Christian conventions when this land has heard and 
aecepted the gospel. 

Here, then, is the main source of the Jordan, in which 
our Lord was baptized, and which, after passing through 
Lake Merom and the Lake of Galilee, and traversing the 
entire length of the land, loses itself in the Dead Sea,— 
asad destiny for such pure and crystal waters as break 
forth from Mount Hermon. But so it often is in life, 
Many a one has the best start, begins with a good home, 
has a pure childhood, goes forth into the world with 
bright prospects, but at last is lost in an end of vice and 
sin, and buried in the grave of infamy or the drunkard. 
© The chief interest of Caesarea Philippi comes from the 
visit of our Lord, It was the only place outside of Israel 
that he touched. It was “in the coasts of Caesarea 
Philippi” that, in answer to his question, “Whom do 
men say that I, the Son of man, am?” Simon Peter 
made the remarkable confession, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Then Jesus replied, “ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. 
16:18). Perhaps he was looking at the very rocks of 
the grotto and the springs from which the Jordan starts, 
when he spoke these words. Six days later, Jesus “ went 
up into a high mountain apart” (Matt. 17: 1), and was 
transfigured. ‘The old tradition places the scene of the 
transfiguration on Mount Tabor, near the,Lake of Gali- 
lee; but it is more likely that it occurred on Mount 
Hermon. The snow which lingers on the mountain 
through almost the entire year would suggest the figure 
to express the white appearance of his raiment, ‘ex- 
ceeding white as snow” (Matt. 9: 3).. He there spoke 
of his coming decease, and, starting on the journey 
southwards, “set his face” for the last time to go to 
Jerusalem. In the modern village’ of ‘Bdiifas, of about 
fifty houses, I saw a number of booths on the roofs, 
tent-like in shape, made of leaves and branches. The 
villagers, in summer, sleep in them, to avoid the heat 
and the insects. Peter may have had these in mind 
when on the mountain he asked to build three taber- 
nacles,—one for Christ, and one for Moses,,and one 
for Elijah. 

“The Jordan has two other sources; one, further north, 
rising in the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, and forming the 
Hasbeya River; the other, four miles south of Banias, is 
at Tel-el-Kady, “The Hil! of the Judge,”—a name which 
refers back to Dan, which means “judge.” The hill is 
@ bald knob on the plain. Two splendid springs gush 
forth from its base, the one where two large and wide- 
branching oaks grow. It was on this plain and around 
this hill that the Danites, not contented with their little 
slice of territory on the Mediterranean, “sought them a 
Jand to dwell in.” Six hundred of them, men appointed 
for war, went to this rich country and built a city, which 
they called “ Dan, after the name of Dan their father, 
... Howbeit the name of the city was Laish at first.” 
Without a doubt, the Danites watered their flocks in the 
beautiful springs which are still pouring forth copious 
and life-giving streams of water.- This is the northern 
extremity of the Holy Land. We shall now understand 
more clearly the expression of the Bible, “from Dan to 
Beersheba;” that is, from one end of the land to the 
other, just as we should mean by saying “from Maine 
to Florida.” 

New York City. 





SEPARATED UNTO THE GOSPEL OF, GOD. 
BY THOMAS LAURIR, D.D. 


Some Scripture expressions are marvels of concentra- 
tion, compressing grandest truths into fewest words, and 
as a bell is rung by a slight movement of the waves 
years after it has been fixed on their heaving surface, so 
these truths ring in our hearts on the slightest occasion. 

Such a sentence is, “separated unto the gospel of 
God” (Rom, 1: 1); only in bringing out the meaning 
we must; for the time at least, sacrifice the concentra- 
tion, for we can dwell only on one part at a time. 


does not, as some suppose, wrench grace out of the 
hands of a resisting God, but God himself loves us 
through the Son, No one is so competent to state the 
truth on this point as Christ himself, and he says: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” And when he describes himeelf as 
the True Vine, he adds: “And my Father is the hus- 
bandman;” that is, whatever of grace comes through 
me to sinners comes through his divine arrangement 
and care. 

“Separated,” that is, cut off—from what? From all 
selfish feelings, from all unholy ambition, from all de- 
votion to his own interest or happiness. The barest 
statement of the facts in his case would wear such an 
aspect of exaggeration that we prefer his own account 
of it. “What things were gain to me, these have I 
counted Joss for Christ.” 

But this is only the negative side. He was not merely 
separated from these things, but also “separated unto the 
gospel of God.” In other words, he was wholly in sym- 
pathy with Christ in the great work he had undertaken 
for the salvation of our race; and not in sympathy with 
it only, but supremely consecrated to it. To use his 
own words: “ Onething I do.” And yet he was not one- 
sided, either in spirit or in life; for in his mind this 
meant doing all good, all the time, as opportunity 
offered. So, if the temporal needs of his enemies were 
pressing, he devoted his energies to their supply. 

If a fugitive slave needed help to reinstate him in the 
favor of his master, none was more ready for that work, 
or could do it better, than he did, leaving a model of 
polite persuasion to all the ages, Yet these were only 
episodes in a life which can be best described in his own 
language; “For me to live is Christ.” He understood 
as few men have ever understood, that, though the body 
which died on the cross had ascended into heaven, yet 
Christ was still on earth, working out, through his 
‘spiritual body,” the salvation of the world; and, though 
co-operation here meant “filling up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions ‘of*Christ,”. yet, to 
attain that privilege also, he “counted all things but 
loss;”’ for he felt that from before the foundations of 
the world he had been for this “separated unto the 
gospel of God,” 

Providence, R. I. 





BENEATH MY ROOF-TREE. 
BY VIRGINIA B, HARRISON. 


One dewy morn, when waking birds 
Their first low notes were trilling, 

And perfume from each hawthorn hedge 
The wandering wind was filling, 

I saw serene Contentment pass, — 

With step that scarcely swayed the grass. 


So wondrous sweet and fair beyond 
All other friends I thought her, 
That every day through woodland way 
And flowery field I sought her, 
And called and called again her name,— 
But never answering whisper came. 


Then, vexed that she would not reply, 
I cried in accents fretful : 
* Contentment, where thou listest, go; 
Nor will I be regretful. 
I fain.would have thee with me dwell; 
But, since thou wilt not, fare thee well,” 


I sought my cot, where needlecraft, 
The spinning wheels’ swift whirring, 

And housewife cares, gave wings to time, 
And kept the life-tide stirring; 

Forgot were wimpling burn and fell, 
The sunlit mead and dusky dell. 


A light footfall; a gentle knock ; 
A snowy kirtle fluttering 
Within my door; a longed-for voice 
My name in soft tones uttering ; 
And lo! beneath my own roof-tree 
The long-sought one stood seeking me.” 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WAS SHE A WITCH? 
BY HELEN CHAUNCEY. 





“Tommy, Tommy; there’s the witch down in the 
corner!” 

Four pairs of eyes peered cautiously over the board 
fence at the little old woman to whom boyish fancy had 
given the term of reproach. 


* a 
Sawyer, who had recently come into the neighborhood, 


APR age ‘ 4 


“My father says there’s no such thing as Witches—ang 
never was.” 

“Pooh! he don’t know!” sniffed Tommy Green 
“Cause this is a really truly one,—the kind that rides 
on broomsticks.” 

“ But what makes her a witch?” persisted Eddy, 
“*Cause she is! So! You ought to see the crag 
things she does. Look at her now! Isn’t that loony, 
throwing all those bits of rag on the ground and Up in 
the trees?” 

“Yes; and she’s putting some of ’em in the currant. 
bushes!” chimed in Harry Hunt. “Oh, she’s a reg} 
old addle-pate,—she is!” 

“T don't care!” said Eddy, ‘“She’s nice and kind. 
looking, any way, and she isn’t a witch any more than 
I am.” 

“Just you wait till dinner-time, and then I guess 
you'll stare,” answered Tommy. “Hallo! It must be 
one o’clock already; for here they come!” 

Eddy looked up, and saw flocks of birds flying from 
the four points of the compass. They circled around 
Mrs. Candee, ‘‘the old witch,” who entered the house, 
and soon returned with a large pan of bread-crumbs, 
She scattered these before her feathered guests, and 
placed near them several dishes of water. The birds 
seemed to have no fear of her; and, after they had 
broken their fast, each flew to the water and merrily 
splashed away. 

“There! Now isn’t she a witch? Don’t you hear 
her muttering her charms to them?” asked Tommy. 

“Tt isn’t charms, I know it isn’t; and you fellows 
are plaguy mean to call her a witch—’cause she ain't, 
So! It’s wicked to call people names.” 

“She is a witch, all the same!” retorted Tommy, 
“And she’s got three black cats too; and that makes 
her one, ‘honest and true, give you leave to cut me 
in two.’ ” 

“I’m going to ask her!” said Eddy. 

And, to the dismay of his companions, who beat a 
hasty retreat, he leaped the fence and walked toward 
Mrs, Candee. She met him with an encouraging smile, 
and his heart went out in love to her at once, as he said: 

“Please, ma’am, are you a witch?” 

“A what, child?” ~~ 

“witch. - The boys round here said you were, and [ 
was bound to find out.” 

“Bless their hearts!””? And Mrs, Candee gave a genial 
smile. ‘I don’t wonder they think I’m-cracked when 
they see me puttering around here with my old rags and 
bits of worsted.” 

“ But what is it for?” asked Eddy. 

“ For the birds, my dear,” replied Mrs. Candee; “all 
the little ends and scraps-that are good for nothing else 
I throw about in the garden, for them to use in building 
their nests. You’d be surprised to see how fast they 
take them away. I’ve known them to carry off in a few 
hours all that I have thrown there, The dear birds seem 
to realize that I love them; and ever since I began to 
save bread-crumbs for them, they will come, as regular 
as the clock, and perch on the fence, to wait for me till 
I bring their dinner. I am sure they know that the dear 
Lord has told me to feed them.” 

Eddy heaved a sigh of relief, as he said: “I’m so 
glad I didn’t believe the boys! But why do you keep 
three black cats? ” 

“So they have got hold of that too!” said Mrs. Can- 
dee pleasantly. ‘ I have only one black cat, although I 
have three that are grey. They have all strayed here, 
and I have kept them; for I could not let them wander 
about homeless. The poor dumb creatures are often 
more thankful than human beings, and I have never 
regretted being kind to them.” 

Remorsefully Eddy thought of the cats he had stoned, 
and especially of a vagrant dog he had chased through 
the streets, and he said, “ I’) never do it again.” 

The old lady read his thoughts, and answered: “Iam 
sure you never will, For remember, dear child, the Lord 
made them all; and it is our duty to act out the Golden 
Rule, even to animals. Doing unto others as we would 
that they should do to us, covers almost everything,— 
and it means, besides, that we should not judge any 
one hastily.” 

She opened the gate for Eddy as she spoke, and, b‘d- 
ding her “‘ Good-by,” he sought his playfellows. Before 
a week had passed, the boys who had reviled Mrs. Can- 
dee had learned to love her, and many pleasant hours 
they passed in her garden that summer. Lessons of 
kindness and charity she often taught them, and not one 
of them but felt truer and nobler for his friendship with 
“the old witch.” . 








.The Apostle spéaks of the “gospel of God.” Christ 





“How do you know she’s a witch?” whispered Eddy 
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7. TOPIC: Disobedience Punished. 


———— b 
timate ik. Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And Samuel said, Hath the 
LESSON H El iPS. 1, Saul’s Transgression. Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in 
OUTLINE: {2 Saul’s Condemnation. obeying the voice of the Lord? ‘Behold, to obey is better than 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 
























4. July 7.— Samuel Called of God. 1Sam. 8: 1-14 
2. July 14.— ‘The Sorrowful Death of Eli 1Sam. 4: 1-18 
3. July 21. —Samuel the Reformer 1 Sam. Be 1-12 
4, July 28. _[srael Asking for a King 1Sam. 8: 4-20 
5. August 4.— —Saul Chosen of the Lord 1Sam. 9 : 15-27 
¢, August Ll, —Samuel’s Farewell Address, ............cscceseeeee 1Sam. 12: 1-15 
7, August 18. —Saul Rejected by the LOrd.........s0secseeeseseeees 1Sam., 15 : 10-23 
g, August 25. —The Anointing of David..... ...1 Sam, 16: 1-13 


g, Septembér 1. —David and Goliath., 
4, September 8.—Dav id and Jonathan.. 
}1, September 15.—David Sparing Saul............... 
42, September 22.— Death of Saul and His Sons.............000+5 18am, 31 : 1-13 
13. September 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, I Sam. 
25 : 23-31, 35-38; or, Missi ry L » Pan. 67 : 1-7. 








LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1889. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 23 : a ‘ 1 Fem & at. 
Tuesday, September 24 : { poss En oa . Mong 
Wednesday, September 25 : { — vi A ee 
Thursday, September 26 : | - proven vik on a Pry 
ride, See { hes a Ro oy 0: der “a 
Saturday, September 28 : be pee oa 1 ate 7 ary 


Sunday, September 29 : 2 Sam. 1: 1-27. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


I, SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD. 
Then Samuel answered, Speak; for thy servant heareth.— 
1 Sam. 3: 10. 
II. THE SORROWFUL DEATH OF ELI. 


His sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.— 


1 Sam, 3: 13. 
III. SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 


Cease to do evil; learn to do well.—Jsa. 1 : 16, 17. 


IV. ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING. 
« Nevertheless the, people refused to obey the voice of Samuel ; 
and they said, Nay; but we will have a king over us.—1 Sam. 


8:19. 
. V. SAUL CHOSEN OF THE LORD. ° 


By me kings reign, and princes decree justice.—Prov. 8 : 15. 
VI. SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all your 
heart: for consider how great things he hath done for you.— 
1 Sam. 12 : 24, 

VII. SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD. 

Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath 
also rejected thee from being king.—1 Sam. 15 : 23. 

VIII, THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. 
Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.—1 Sam. 16 : 7. 
IX. DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
If God be for us, who can be against us?—om. 8 : 31, 
X. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.—Prov. 
18 : 24, 

XI. DAVID SPARING SAUL. 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—_Rom. 


12: 21. 
XII. DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 


The face of the Lord is against them that do evil.— Psa. 34: 16. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


1, Topic: The Spirit of True Obedience. 
1. Responsive to Every Call. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Submissive to Every Command, 
3. Attentive to Every Lesson. 


2. Topic: Disaster through Disobedience. 

1. The Forbidden Expedient. 
2. The Desperate Battle. 

3. The Sweeping Catastrophe. 
8. Topic: Success Through Obedience. 

1. Conditions of Success. 

2. Success Sought. 

3. Success Attained. 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE: { 


4. Topic: Warnings Against Disobedience. 
1. Israel’s Choice. 

2. Jehovah’s Protest. 

3. Samuel’s Warning. 


OUTLINE: | 


5. Topic: True Obedience Rendered. 
1. Prepared for Obedience. 
2. Prompt in Obedience. 
3. Persevering in Obedience, 
6. Topic: Obedience Urged. 

1. Obedience Illustrated. 


OUTLINE : 


3. Saul’s Punishment. 


8. Topic: Obedience Tested. 
1, Going to Bethlehem. 
OUTLINE : {® Rejecting the Elder Sons. 
; 8. Anointing the Youngest Son. 
9. Topic: The Obedient Triumphant. 


1. Confident in the Lord. 
2. Fearless before the Foe. 
3. Triumphant in the Battle. 


10. Topic: Fidelity of the Obedient. 
1. David’s Distress, 
OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 


2. Dayid’s Desire. 
3. Jonathan’s Fidelity. 


11. Topic: Magnanimity of the Obedient. 


1. David’s Forbearance. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. David’s Appeal. 
3. David’s Victory. 


12. Topic: The Disobedient Destroyed. 


1, Fearful Slaughter. 
2. Complete Subjugation. 


OUTLINE : 
3. Barbarous Desecration. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Superintendent: Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that through patience and 
through comfort of the scriptures we might have hope (Rom. 
15: 4). 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And Eli perceived that the 
Lord had called the child. Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, 
Go, lie down: and it shall be, if he calli thee, that thou shalt 
say, Speak, Lord: for thy servant heareth. So Samuel went 
and lay down in his place. And the Lord came, and stood, 
and called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel (1 Sam. 3 : 8-10). 
Scholars: Then Samuel answered, Speak; for thy servant 
heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 

Teachers: He that hath ears to hear, let him hear (Matt. 
11:15). 

All; I will hear what God the Lord will speak (Psa. 85 : 8). 
Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And he that brought the tidings 
answered and said, Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there 
hath been also a great slaughter among the people, and thy 
two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of 
God is taken. And it came to pass, when he made mention of 
the ark of God, that he fell from off his seat backward by the 
side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died (1 Sam. 
4:17, 18). 

Scholars: His sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not (1 Sam. 3 : 13). 

Teachers: A foolish son is a grief to his father, and bitterness 
to her that bare him (Prov. 17 : 25). 

All: O let me not wander from thy commandments (Psa. 
119 : 10). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And Samuel. spake unto all 
the house of Israel, saying, If ye do return unto the Lord with 
all your heart, then put away the strange gods and the Ashta- 
roth from among you, and prepare your hearts unto the Lord, 
and serve him only: and he will deliver you out of the hand of 
the Philistines (1 Sam. 7 : 3). 

Scholars : Cease to do evil; learn to do well (Isa. 1 : 16, 17). 

Teachers: If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land (Isa. 1 : 19). 

All: The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24), 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : And the Lord said unto Samuel, 
Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they say unto 
thee: for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not be king over them (1 Sam. 8: 7). 

Scholars: Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice 
of Samuel; and they said, Nay; but we will have a king over 
us (1 Sam. 8 : 19). 

Teachers: The Lord is king for ever and ever (Psa. 10: 16). 

All: He is Lord of lords, and King of kings (Rev. 17 : 14). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Now the Lord had revealed 
unto Samuel a day before Saul came, saying, To-morrow about 
this time I will send thee a man out of the land of Benjamin, 
and thou shalt anoiut him to be prince over my people Israel, 
and he shall save my people out of the hand of the Philistines: 
for I have looked upon my people, because their cry is come 
unto me (1 Sam. 9 : 15, 16). 

Scholars: By me kings reign, and princes decree justice 
(Prov. 8: 15). 

Teachers: The powers that be are ordained of God (Rom. 
13:1). 

All : Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the 
ordinance of God (Rom. 13 : 2). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: 1f ye will fear the Lord, and 
serve him, and hearken unto his voice, and not rebel against 
the commanment of the Lord, and both ye and also the king 
that reigneth over you be followers of the Lord your God, well: 
but if ye will not hearken unto the voice of the Lord, but rebel 
against the commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of 
the Lord be against you, as it was against your fathers (1 Sam. 
12 : 14, 15). 

Scholars: Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart: for consider how great things he hath done for 
you (1 Sam. 12 : 24). 

Teachers : The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge 
(Prov. 1:7). 


sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For rebellion 
is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as idolatry and 
teraphim (1 Sam, 15 : 22, 23). 

Scholars: Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
he hath also rejected thee from being king (1 Sam. 15 : 23), 
Teachers: But now the Lord saith,...Them that honour 
me I will honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed (1 Sam. 2 : 30). 

Ali; My mouth shall be filled with thy praise, and with thy 
honour all the day (Psa. 71 : 8). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent; And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
Are here all thy children? And he said, There remaineth yet 
the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep, And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him: for we will not sit down 
till he come hither. And he sent, and brought him in. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look upon. And the Lord said, Arise, anoint him: 
for this is he (1 Sam. 16 : 11, 12). 

Scholars: Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16: 7). 

Teachers: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God (Matt. 5: 8). 

All ; Create in me a clean heart, O God (Psa. 51 : 10). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, when the 
Philistine arose, and came and drew nigh to meet David, that 
David hastened, and ran toward the army to meet the Philis- 
tine. And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead; 
and the stone sank into his forehead, and he fell upon his face 
to the earth (1 Sam. 17 : 48, 49).. * 
Scholars: If God be for us, who can be against us? (Rom, 
8: 31.) 

Teachers : Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world (Matt. 28 : 20). 

Ali: The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge (Psa. 46: 11). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And Jonathan said unto 
David, The Lord, the God of Israel, be witness; when I have 
sounded my father about this time to-morrow, or the third day, 
behold, if there be good toward David, shall I not then send 
unto thee, and disclose it unto thee? The Lord do so to Jona- 
than, and more also, should it please my father to do thee evil, 
if I disclose it not unto thee, and send thee away, that thou 
mayest go in peace: and the Lord be with thee, as he hath 
been with my father (1 Sam. 20 : 12, 13). 

Scholars : There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother 
(Prov. 18 : 24). 

Teachera: Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not (Prov. 27 : 10). 

All: Whither thoy goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I wil lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God (Ruth 1; 16). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, when 
David had nrade an end of speaking these words unto Saul, 
that Saul said, Is this thy voice, my son David? And Saul 
lifted up his voice; and wept. And he said to David, Thou art 
more righteous than I: for thou hast rendered unto me good, 
whereas I have rendered unto thee evil (1 Sam. 24: 16,17), , 

Scholars: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good (Rom. 12: 21). 

Teachers: Love your engnies, and pray for them that perse- 
cute you (Matt. 5: 44). 

Ali: God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5 : 8). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: So Saul died, and his three 
sons, and his armourbearer, and all his men, that same day 
together. And when the men of Israel that were on the other 
side of the valley, and they that were beyond Jordan, saw that 
the men of Israel fled, and that Saul and his sons were dead, 
they forsook the cities, and fled; and the Philistines came and 
dwelt in them (i Sam. 31 : 6, 7). 

Scholars: The face of the Lord is against them that do evil 
(Psa. 34 : 16). 

Teachers: Evil-doers shall be cut off: but those that wait 
upon the Lord, they shall inherit the land (Psa. 37 : 9). 

All: Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
let them not have dominion over me (Psa, 19 : 13). 





RECAPITULATION. 


With this quarter we resumed studies in the Old Testa- 
ment which had been intermitted for six months. In those 
studies, one quarter’s topic was “God’s Covenant Relations 
with Israel;” the next quarter’s topic was “God’s Promises 
Fulfilled.” The present quarter’s lessons are connected 
directly with these, and lustrate, not God’s constant fidelity 
to his covenant obligations, but man’s varying allegiance, 
“Obedience and Disobedience” being the general topic. 
The scheme suggested in the Pre-view, and followed in the — 
lesson analyses of the quarter, is this: 


OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE. 


1. The Spirit of True Obedience. 
2. Disaster through Disobedience. 
8. Success through Obedience. 

4. Warnings against Disobedience, 
5. True Obedience Rendered, 








QUTLINE: 12 Disobedience Illustrated, 
3. Obedience Urged 


! 
Ali: Unite my heart to fear thy name (Psa. 86 : 11). 


6. Obedience Urged. 
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7. Disobedience Punished. 

8. Obedience Tested, 

9. The Obediént Triumphant. 
10. Fidelity of the Obedient. 
11. Magnanimity of the Obedient, 
12. The Disobedient Destroyed. 


Lesson 1.—The Spirit of True Obedience” is beautifully 
illustrated in Samuel, who was: (1) Responsive to Every 
Call, verses 1-7; (2) Submissive to Every Command, verses 
8-10; (3) Attentive to Every Lesson, verses 11-14. 

Lesson 2.—“ Disaster Through Disobedience,” by using the 
ark in forbidden ways, is here illustrated. We see (1) The 
Forbidden Expedient, verses 1-6, wherein the sacred emblem 
was degraded into a mere charm, or fetish, whose simple 
presence might secure success; (2) The Desperate Buttle, 
verses 7-10, first clause, in which Israel suffers total defeat, 
notwithstanding the ark was present in their midst; (3) The 
Sweeping Catastrophe, verses 10, last clause, to 18, which 
involved the army, the ark, its keepers, and Eli himself. 

Lesson 3.—A striking opposite to Lesson 2 appears here, 
illustratigg “Success Through Obedience.” Samuel; having 
assumed in full the duties of his office as head of the people, 
lays down to them in all clearness the (1) Conditions of Suc- 
cess, verses 1-4, Understanding these conditions, (2) Success 
Sought, verses 5-8, is next viewed. In this seeking both 
Samuel and the people engage, and (3) Success Attained, 
Verses 9-12, follows, the Philistines being smitten and com- 
pletely discomfited. 

Lesson 4.—The lessons showing disaster through disobe- 
dience, and success through obedience, naturally lead to 
“Warnings Against Disobedience.” Israel’s elders come to 
Samuel to ask a king. In this they express (1) Israel’s 
Choice, verses 4, 5, 19, 20. Displeased with this request, 
Samuel carries the case to the Lord, which elicits (2) Jeho- 
vah’s Protest, verses 6-9, to enforce which (3) Samuel's 
Warning, verses 10-18, is given. 

_ Lesson 5.—A beautiful example of “True Obedience Ren- 
dered” is furnished by Samuel by his part in the choice of 
Saul as king. He is (1) Prepared for Obedience, verses 
15-17, by messages from the Lord concerning the new ruler. 
He is (2) Prompt in Obedience, verses 18-24, instantly pro- 
ceeding with all that was disclosed as hisduty. He is (8) 
Persevering in Obedience, verses 25-27, carrying out in full 
what was appointed to be done. 

Lesson 6.—Coming to his farewell address before retiring 
in Saul’s favor, Samuel holds to his dominant idea, and 
“Obedience Urged” is the phrase which correctly covers 

the substance of his effort. In his own life, which he reviews 
' im brief, appears (1) Obedience Illustrated, verses 1-5. But, 
in the career of the children of Israel as a whole, there 
appears (2) Disobedience I\lustrated, verses 6-10. These two 
contrasting views lead to (8) Obedience Urged, verses 11-15, 
their obedience being the end Samuel desires to secure. 

Lesson 7.—Next is an illustration of “ Disobedience Pun- 
ished.” There is described (1) Saul’s Transgression, verses 
10-15, in that he spared what he had been sent to destroy ; 
(2) Saul’s Condemnation, verses 16-21, so clearly .and com- 
pletely fastened upon him; and (3) Saul’s Punishment, 
verses 22 and 23, he being rejected from the kingship for 
which he had proved himself so Wworthy. 

Lesson 8,—In Samuel’s mission to anoint David isa splen- 
did illustration of “Obedience Tested,” appearing in his (1) 
Going to Bethlehem, verses 1-5; in his (2) Rejecting the 
Bider Sons, verses 6-10, though to human view they seemed 
so suitable; and in his (3) Anointing the Younger Son, 
verses 11-13, whom Jesse himself did not think worth while 

to consider as a candidate for the crown. 

Lesson 9.—This lesson on David and Goliath shows “The 
Qbedient Triumphant.” Schooled to obey God fully and at 
once, David appears (1) Confident in the Lord, verses 32-37. 
Accepted as Israel’s champion, he is (2) Fearless before the 
Foe, verses 38-47. Joining issues with Goliath, he is (3) 
Triumphant in the Battle. 

Lesson 10.—In David and Jonathan's brotherly love, the 
“Fidelity of the Obedient” appears. Both of them had 
learned to obey. There is presented (1) David’s Distress, 
verses 1-3; (2) David’s Desire, verses 4-8; from which com- 
bination comes the opportunity for the noble display of (3) 
Jonathan’s Fidelity, verses 9-13. 

Lesson 11,—Another grand quality appears in this lesson, 
—the “Magnanimity of the Obedient.” It shines forth ja 

(1) David’s Forbearance, verses 4-8; in (2) David’s Appeal, 
verses 9-15; and with climacteric impressiveness in (3) 
David's Victory, verses 16 and 17, where evil is gloriously 

overcome with good. 

Lesson 12.—“ The Disobedient Destroyed” is the tragic 
conclusion of the quarter's work. There is (1) Fearful 

Slaughter, verses 1-6, including Saul, his sons, his armor- 

bearer, his immediate attendants, and the flower of his army. 

Then follows (2) Complete Subjugation, verse 7, the Philis- 

tines gaining possession of Israel’s fair cities and fertile lands ; 

and then appears (3) Barbarous Desecration, verses 8-13, the 
royal dead being mutilated and dishonored most shametully. 
In reviewing these lessons, they may be grouped under the 


demand. Each group may be subdivided also, for instance, 
thus : 


OBEDIENCE. 
Urged. Lesson 6. 

Tested. Lessons 1, 5, 8, 9. 
Rewarded, Lessons 3, 10, 11. 
DISOBEDIENCE, 

Condemned. Lesson 4. 
Punished, Lessons 2, 7, 12. 


When thus displayed, apply the golden text for the quarter, 
“ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” In final application, emphasize “to hearken,” 
“to obey,” and “behold.” The lessons do show this truth. 
Press diligently that the scholars may behold it. 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


The reign of Saul was a turning-point in Jewish history. 
About four hundred years had elapsed since the death of 
Joshua,—a period as long as from the discovery of America 
by Columbus to the present day, During all that time the 
tribes had been mutually independent, excepting the inter- 
vals during which some had united, in a medsure, under a 
judge. This, however, was an exceptional and partial form 
of government, ceasing at the death of the individual judge, 
and leaving the nation, as before, a mere set of clans, under 
their patriarchal government of elders, or sheikhs, Civiliza- 
tion and progress were well-nigh impossible in such an ele- 
mentary condition of society; and it was, moreover, easy to 
attack and subdue tribes thus isolated and almost incapable 
of combined action, Meanwhile the nations around Israel 
had grown stronger by centralized governments, Kings had 
taken the place of chiefs, and wielded the whole power of 
the communities over which they reigned; while the great 
desert tribes had grown so formidable as to overrun Palestine 
from time to time, and waste the country. In central Israel 
@ movement had, therefore, sprung up, from the time of 
Gideon,—about a hundred and fifty years before Saul,—in 
favor of national union under one leader, who should, in 
some measure, be like the kings of the other nations of Pales- 
tine. It had, however, after a time, died away, and Israel, 
broken and fragmentary, lay under the heel of the energetic 
Philistines from the seacoast plains, till Samuel rose as a 
dictator, and brought temporary relief. It had evidently 
been the hope of the country that the power thus wielded 
with so much benefit.should pass to the prophet’s sons; but 
their character in the end made this wish be abandoned. 
That there should have been a universal demand for a 
king to take up the office held as judge by Samuel, was, thus, 
only the embodiment of a desire felt for more than a century, 
and only deferred so long by the conservatism of Oriental 
life. Yet it was no less natural that to Samuel this cry of 
the tribes should seem revolutionary in the worst sense. To 
him -the divinely ordained constitution of Israel was a 
government directly by God, through some prophet or other 
leader specially appointed by heaven, as Moses, Joshua, or 
he himself, had been. A hereditary monarchy would be a 
distinct violation of this. But the helplessness and disaster 
of the past ages since Joshua, the force of example in neigh- 
boring states, and the altered circumstances of the times, left 
Samuel powerless to influence the public opinion of the day, 
and Saul was in the end appointed. 

The character of the new ruler would have made him 
popular among any other people than Israel. So modest 
that, after his anointing, he went back to labor on his father’s 
land, and hid himself even when, at a later date, he had been 
publicly chosen by acclamation as king, he was, while his mind 
remained sound, no less free from the cruelty or crime so 
often disgracing Oriental monarchy. He had no such murder 
as that of Uriah the Hittite with which to accuse himself, or 
of the sons of Rizpah, and no such shameful episode in his 
life as that of Bathsheba. Yet he was capable of wild deeds 
of blood after his mind had been unhinged by jealousy of 
David and the strain of a position he could not calmly fill, 
The massacres at Gibeon and Nob were the outbursts of a 
distempered mind,—an insane idea that the former was de- 
manded to purify Israel from a race condemned by God in 
old times; the other, by the frenzy of a wild jealousy, so 
terrible in its mad paroxysms that it is described as 


and his personal character attractive, is shown by the loyalty 
of Israel to his house under his son Ishbosheth. Even the 
terrible defeat on Gilboa could not extinguish a widespread 
devotion to his memory and lineage. ® 

Saul was religious after his own fashion, but it was not in 
that way which his extraordinary relations to Samuel. de- 
manded. At once king in name, and responsible to the 
nation as such, he was required, in fact, to be simply the 
lieutenant of Samuel, so long as the prophet lived, obeying 
his commands to the letter even in the face of all that might 
seem ordinary prudence or pity. One offense for which he 
was condemned was his not waiting for the prophet till the 
very end of the seyen days named by Samuel as the term for 





two heads Obedience and Disobedience, as their leading features 


: 0 
expiry by a few hours being the very natural one that the 
delay had already resulted in the melting away of Nearly aj | 
the force on which the safety of the kingdom depended, q, 
ought, no doubt, to have obeyed to the letter, but to us it may 


| pendent action on so small a scale to be condoned by the 


well seem easy to understand that he might expect his inde 


public benefit to be expected from it. 

Not less difficult for ordinary minds must it have been to 
avoid the other sin which finally brought on the king formal 
rejection from the throne, His victory over the Amalekites 
was a great triumph for Israel, delivering it from a dangeroys 
and powerful enemy. He had been ordered utterly to exti;. 
pate Amalek, man, woman, and child, and to destroy eyen 
the cattle and sheep, which must have counted many thou. 
sands in a great Arab tribe. Vanity to have their emir— 
Agag, a man, it appears, of singular beauty and height—grac¢ 
his triumph, and unwillingness to prevent his people, who 
had so long been plundered by the Philistines, from replen. 
ishing their pastures with part of the booty; weakness of 
nature, in short, which shrank from the full terribleness of 
the prophet’s curse,—brought on hisdoom. He was not stern 
and hard enough, when in his softer moods, to be a king such 
as Samuel wished. 

One pities the poor fated hero, as he stumbled on from one 
mistake and calamity to another, after the prophet had finally 
denounced him. Was he charged with not being zealous for 
Jehovah? He would show that the charge was unfounded, 
and he tried to do so, in his wild way, by hunting down all 
the sorcerers in the land and by killing the Gibeonites as of 
heathen blood. He had no high-priest or Urim to guide 
him, no prophet to see instead of the oracle; for in his mad- 
ness he had slaughtered the priests at Nob, and the prophets 
had fled, or, at least, were not with him. He had no light 
but that of his own clouded mind and broken heart. Yet 
his family clung round him lovingly to theend. There was 
no revolt of Absalom in his case, but he and three of his sons 
fell together on their last battle-field. That he should have 
sought the black art of the sorcerer at Endor was natural, in 
such an age, for one whom Heaven had forsaken; but, after | 
all, he only did so to try if he could not call up Samuel, who 
had denounced him, and seek counsel with him, now that 
the grave might have been supposed to have buried all the 
sternness and bitter memories of the past. 


The Vicarage, St. Martin at Palace, Norwich, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN,:D.D: 


The Quarterly Pre-view rightly grasped the moral of this 
quarter’s lessons, in its title, “Obedience and Disobedience.” 
But they may also be regarded, historically, as the bridge 
between the pure theocracy established by Moses and the 
modified form of theocracy under kings, or, biographically, 
as all revolving round four great personalities—Eli the priest- 
ruler; Samuel the prophet-judge; Saul the rebellious king; 
and David the shepherd, champion, and exile—being pre- 
pared for the throne by trials, These four form two con- 
trasted groups,—in the one Eli and Samuel, in the other Saul 
and David,—in each of which the antithesis of loyalty to God 
and departure from him is presented. Eli’s fault is infirmity 
of purpose and feebleness in command. Saul’s is the oppo- 
site,—of swollen self-assertion and stiff-necked obstinacy in 
his own ‘self-chosen path. Both end in disaster, which ex- 
tends beyond themselves. Both preach the characteristic 
Old Testament lesson of the misery consequent on every 
breach of God’s law, and the other of God's overruling 
providence, which works out its ends by men’s sins, 

“Speak, for thy servant heareth,” is the key-note of Lesson 
1. An ear opened to listen, and a heart prepared to obey, 
are ever rewarded with a Divine voice which there is no mis- 
taking. They make our perfection at all ages; but they are 
specially lovely in youth, and the child who truly possesses 
them will be wiser than many a gray-headed official. The 
blind jold priest, aware that God’s message had passed by 
him, and yet touched with no envy, and willing to learn in 
lowliness from his child-servant, teaches us the self-abnega- 
tion which each generation of God's servants has in turn to 
practice, in the presence of the new thoughts of younger men. 
Samuel and he, each in his own way, are examples of sub- 
mission to the will of God; and perhaps Eli’s was the harder 


ed as posses- | and a eae The judgment on Eli shows how fatal 
sign by anevil spirit, ~-Dhat-his tule asa Whole was gracious, | pa “disobedien 


passive ce may be. His ruin was omitted duty, 
not committed faults. A man can damn himself effectually 
by simply doing nothing, Samuel is the type of the highest 
obedience, which is ready to pledge itself before the duty is 
disclosed. Eli is the type of the most subtle and deadly 
disobedience, which looks so innocent because it merely 
neglécts duty. 

Lesson 2 forms a pair with the former: the one showing 
the rise of the new order, the other showing the bloody fall 
of the old. The new was, as it-were, embodied in the child- 
prophet receiving the Divine voice. The old is represented 
by the helpless, blind, old man, reeling backwards at thie 
fatal tidings of defeat and childlessness and the captured 
ark. That is what a negligent priesthood and a superstitious 





which he should do so, the excuse for anticipating its full 





people, trusting in the ark, and not in God, have brought 






























































down on themselves. The first defeat was meant to teach 
I the need of betaking themselves to God in penitence 
ar e reformation; but that never occurred to. the elders 
ad ee inquiry into the causes of it, They missed the 
o apa" in a purely heathen spirit, fetched the ark, and 
ail that their God must come with it, and must help 
wt though their hands were foul. They had no notion 
that morality was any part of religion, and were quite con- 
tent to have Hophni and Phinehas for the guards of the ark. 
A religion which trusts in externals, whether it. calls them 
« sacraments,” or anything else, has gone down to the heathen 
jevel, and may shake hands with Dagon worshipers. Israel 
and Philistines thought precisely the same thing about the 
wk. The tragic picture of the messenger with his dreadful 
catalogue of disasters, and of Eli’s death without a word, 
impressively sets forth the far-reaching and surely reaped 
consequences of departure from God. 

A brighter scene, but one with the same teaching, is given 
jn the next lesson. The ark, without repentance and return 
in heart and life to God, only aggravated defeat. Repentance 
and return, without the ark, bring sure victory. The field 
of former defeats may become’ that of new victories. The 
enemy, once our insolent conqueror, may be scattered like 
chaff in a second encounter. No man need ever say, “I 
have been foiled so often that success is hopeless.” The true 
weapon is confession and prayer. When Israel prepares for 
conflict by these, its leader intercedes while it fights. God 
discomfits the foe, and his soldiers have but to pursue the 
fugitive. The true use of victory is grateful praise and joy- 
ful expectation. On every field the stone of help should be 
reared to God, and our “hitherto” should mean “hence- 
forward.” 

Lesson 4 gives the “great refusal,” the national apostasy. 
A king invisible is too shiadowy for them, and sense cries out 
for something easier to grasp. It is unpleasant to be singular, 
even.ghen the singularity is the possession of God for king. 

such cravings quite unfamiliar to modern Christians? 
The rejection of God was quite unconscious, The elders 
thought of their proposal as an addition to God’s rule, not a 
substitute for it. But he brooks no supplements to his 
authority; and to lean on him and any besides is to cast off 
dependence on him, which must be “all in all, or not at 
all.” A man can depart from God without knowing it. 
Israel gets its own way, God permits foolish desires to work 
out their own exposure, and weans us from them by letting 
us have them. But we are not left unwarned. The picture 
of the tyranny of the king whom we prefer to God is plainly 
drawn; and yet self-will has so strangea glamour that, in the 
teeth of knowledge, we say, “Nay, but we will have our toy, 
come what may.” ; 

There are three main points in Lesson 5: God's choice, 
Samuel’s obedience, and Saul’s unconsciousness and modesty. 
The ground of the Divine action is put as compassionate 
regard for Israel,—lovingly called “my people”, still,—and 
compliance with their prayer. This view does not contra- 
dict, but supplements, the other, according to which the 
“ery” displeased God. In wrath he remembers. mercy. 
Saul is chosen for a specific service,—to “save Israel out of 
the hand of the Philistines,’—which he did as long as 
he kept true to God. Samuel’s obedience is sharply tried by 
the command to anoint an unknown man, by the fragmentary 
instructions given him,—as if God would keep his own coun- 
sel, and only used him asa blind instrument,—and by the 
suddenness of the command. It nobly sustained the test. 
Without reluctance or envy, or impatient curiosity, he does 
as he is bid, asking no further light, and not hesitating 
an instant when Saul stands before him, Saul is modest, 
and shrinks from “an honor unto which he was not born.” 
His demeanor in the presence of the unlooked-for call from 
his humble life gives fair’ promise,—too soon darkened by 
indulgence in self-will. P 

Lesson 6 falls into two parts,—Samuel’s dignified vindica- 
tion of his own purity in his long years of service, and his 
exposition of the secret of national prosperity as his last con- 
tribution to the people’s welfare. “The philosophy of Israel’s 
history ” is that obedience to God means prosperity, and dis- 
obedience brings foreign oppression, The sequence of events 
has been the same for generations, and will always be so. 
Blessing, unfaithfulness, punishment, penitence and prayer, 
deliverance,—and then the same dismal round recurring. 
The new form of kingship will not alter the fundamental 
conditions of national well-being. ‘That is true still. Forms 
of government do not secure prosperity. The relation to the 
Divine will, in the long run, settles that. 

What a contrast to Samuel’s life-long obedience and old 
age.of honored leisure Saul’s rebellion and rejection make? 
The sin recorded in Lesson 8 was not his first. It has aggra- 
vations in his’ hypocritical welcome of Samuel and profession 
to have obeyed, in his shuffling excuses of intention to sacri- 
fice the spared spoil, in his standing to his profession of 
obedience after Samuel’s fiery rebuke, in his attempt to throw 
the guilt on the people,—all which show how stiff-necked a 
despiser he had become, The rejection seems hard dealing 
for wsmall matter; but the size of an act is no measure of 
the virulence of the rebellion expressed by it, and it may 


the word of the Lord” before the Lord rejected him, and the 
punishment was but the necessary outcome of the sin. Samuel 
was curt, stern, inexorable, in the interview, but he had spent 
all the night before in tears and cries. They misjudge God 
and his servants, who think that severity means harshness, 
or that he willingly inflicts or they announce his judgments. 
Lessons 8-11 may be grouped together as all bearing on the 
character and fortunes of the true king and servant of God. 
As before, Samuel is bidden to choose, but kept ignorant till 
David stands before him, The contrast between the tower- 
ing stature and black-browed manliness of Saul and the bright- 
faced stripling with his shepherd’s staff in his hand, and 
reverent wonder sitting in his lovely eyes, is but the index 
of the deeper contrast of the two characters which were to 
act so strongly and strangely on one another. The rejection 
of the stalwart sons of Jesse shows that this king is chosen, 
not for his thews and prowess, but for his “ heart.” 

The fight with Goliath sets the servant of God in contrast 
with the insolent strength of God’s enemies, and vividly por- 
trays the ponderous and impotent defenses, and the braggart 
and falsified vaunts of the one, while it sets forth in vivid 
picture, for all time, the true defense and omnipotence in the 
midst of weakness of the other. Unarmed and unarmored 
Faith is always stronger than a brigade of Goliaths cased 
in brass, 

The exquisite episode of Jonathan shows us how “ when a 
man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to 
be at peace with him.” The magnetism of David’s char- 
acter draws Saul’s children to him, God’s true servant 
should attract and charm men out of their enmity. Such 
power is the prerogative of those who live near the God of 
love, as iron filings become magnets when near a magnet. 
Jonathan is unselfish love personified, ready to run risks for 
his friend, glad to think that he must decrease while his 
friend increases, patient under suspicion, offering natural 
affection and family ties on the shrine of loyalty to God’s 
anointed, and devoutly acquiescing in the transference to 
David of the Divine presence which had been with his father. 
No fairer picture of friendship was ever drawn. 

Not less beautiful is the story of love for hate in Lesson 11. 
It teaches the Divine method of conquering evil, which all 
his servants are bound to adopt. Not merely natural gen- 
erosity, but religious awe, held back David’s* hand from ven- 
geance; and he had learned, as one of his psalms has it, that 
“thy gentleness hath made me great,” His career was not 
always adorned with such magnanimity, but here he has 
learned, by loving fellowship with the merciful God, to show 
himself merciful. The coals of fire melted for a moment 
Saul’s hatred. That is the true victory over enemies which 
God seeks, and which his followers should seek. 

But the tragedy of our last lesson too sadly tells how tran- 
sient was the softening. In that dreary page, we see the end 
of stubborn disobedience in three terrible aspects. It leads 
to complete ruin, It may involve in its fatal consequences 
many besides the chief criminal. That ring of goodly sons 
and faithful adherents that lay road Saul in death, those 
flying men of the north and from across Jordan, that king- 
dom bleeding at every pore, and brought to the verge of ruin, 
teach how far the bitter results of one man’s sin may ramify. 
And, finally, indulged self-will may be as obstinate and un- 
conquered as ever, even in ruin, and may grimly and defi- 
antly pull down on itself the utmost penalty, as that poor 
Saul flung himself on his sword, and, unbettered by chastise- 
ment as by mercy, burst into the Judge’s presence, a rebel to 
the last. 

Manchester, England, 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Without a good preparation, a good review is not possible. 
But well prepared for, it is one of the most interesting of 
all the lessons of the quarter. To carry through the whole 
of a review requires a good deal of strength; so that it may 
be well to divide it among two or three of those who are able 
todo this kind of work. This makes it easier for each of them. 

Let one take the review of the titles and golden texts, the 
initials having been put uyon the board before the school 
opens. This ought not to take more than ten to twelve 
minutes. The school should be drilled backward and for- 
ward in these titles and texts, until they are quite familiar 
with them. Then sing a wide-awake hymn, having the 
chord only struck, instead of having the whole hymn played 
over, as is the evil custom in many schools. This is a mere 
waste of time. Now, let the second man come upon the 
platform and begin his work, This will consist in drawing 
word-pictures of the lessons, asking the school to call out the 
title as soon as they see which lesson is indicated. These 
word-pictures are always most attractive to the school, if they 
are at all well handled. For example: “I see a little bed, 
and on it a small boy asleep. Presently the boy seems sud- 
denly to be aroused, and he runs to the bedside of an old man, 
who, however, sends him back to his own couch again.” By 


the gate of the city, Soon some one comes running, and says 
something to the old man, who at once falls back and is killed.” 
Lesson 3.—“ Look! there is some one offering up a burnt 
offering. While he is thus engaged, there come up armed 
men, I hear the thunder roll, and the armed men are 
alarmed and flee. Many follow them, and they are slain with 
a great slaughter. Give the title,” 

Lesson 4.—“‘An aged man. To him come a company of 
men, and address him very respectfully, but he seems dis- 
pleased. Then he prays, and, after that, he speaks to them * 
at great length. What is the title?” 

Lesson 5.—“A young man and his servant come to the house 
of an aged man and ask some questions, the answer to which 
brightens their countenances, Give the title or the golden 
text.” 

Lesson 7,—“ I see two men, one young and one old. They 
talk together, and the old man says some stern things, to 
which the young man makes reply. Then the old man turns 
away, and leaves his companion sorrowful. Give title.” 
Lesson 8.—" A family gathering. An old man present, 
One by one the sons of the family appear. Then there is a 
pause, and presently a very young man comes in from the 
field. The old man takes a horn and anoiats this new comer, 
and goes his way. Give the title, Give the golden text.” 
In this way, the whole series of lessons may be reviewed 
from the platform, much to the profit and interest of the 
school. The word-pictures may be made simple or difficult, 
according to the grade of intelligence of the school. Having 
gone through all the lessons that yield good pictures (which 
can be done in fifteen minutes), let the school rise and sing 
a lively hymn. Then let the next man take the school in. 
hand, (The same person can do all this, but with a new 
person the school feels the impulse of a fresh personality, 
and will respond better.) The work of the last man will 
consist in drawing out from the school, or from individuals 
in the school, those lessons that he considers the most impor- 
tant in the studies of the quarter. Asa rule, only one practical 
application from each lesson should be called for, because 
otherwise the school will become confused and not remember 
them all, If individuals are to be called on for responses, they 
should be prepared beforehand, so that they may do the very 
best that they can. The answers from individuals should not 
be more than one minute long each; in this way, brevity and 
freshness is retained. Then again, sing the most pertinent 
hymn that your book affords, and the review comes to an end, 
New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. ’ 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There is no more practical truth for children in this quar- 
ter’s review than the one contained in the golden text chosen 
for older classes: “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than’the fat of rams.” Much of the lesson must be 
descriptive, recalling from the children the names and char- 
acters as referred to, and using questions whenever possible. 
The names of the leading characters can be put on the black 
board as given in replies. This third quarterly review in 
city schools is in danger of being unsatisfactory, because so 
many scholars and teachers have been absent. For that | 
reason the teacher must be prepared to supply, briefly but 
plainly, some of the important facts. Even then you cannot 
crowd the work of weeks into one lesson ; and it will be better 
to omit some points of interest if they would be new to the 
class, and try to leave fewer, but more distinct, impressions, 
Have the golden text repeated several times, and put on the 
blackboard the words “ Obey—Hearken.” 

Our very first lesson and our first golden text of the quar- 
ter tell of a child who hearkened in the night, What was 
his name? Where was he sleeping? Who called him? 
What did he answer? 

One little primary scholar, the day of that first lesson, sent 
to the class one of her choicest treasures, an exquisite statu- 
ette, with a message that she was so sorry she couldn’t come, 
but, like Hannah, she lent her little Samuel, and wouldn’t 
the teacher please keep it on the table as long as the lessons 
were about Samuel. 

Doubtless othe? teachers used such figures or pictures of 
the praying child, and also pictures of a shepherd with his 
flock, as illustrations, : 

Samuel.—What is the meaning of his name? Did the 
child of prayer grow up to be a praying man? Do you 
remember any time or place when he gathered the people 
together, and prayed to God for them, and confessed their 
sins? What did he tell the people God would do for them 
if they would return to him with all their hearts, and serve 
him only? Did the people always obey the voice of Samuel ? 
What did they want to have like other nations? When 
Samuel was old, and spoke his farewell words to the p> ple, 
what did he charge them todo? What did he say swould 
be against them if they did not obey? Who was the 
first king? 





this time the school will have seen the picture, and have 
called the title, which is “Samuel called of God.” 





even be that the smaller the more vicious, Saul “ rejected 
( 





Saul.—We have had four lessons about Saul. 
you remember about Saul chosen ? 


What do 
The teacher may recall 


Lesson 2.—I see a man sitting anxiously by the side of! or relate the story of the young man searching three days for 

















the lost cattle, how he came to Samuel’s town and home in 
time for the sacrifice, was at the feast, then on the house-top 
with Samuel, the next morning started on his homeward 
journey, and Samuel anointed him as king to reign over the 
people. He ruled them, led them in battle, and sometimes 
conquered the enemies of the Israelites. 

Saul Rejected.—W hose fault was it that the man who was 
chosen by the Lord was in ten years rejected by the Lord? 
What is the meaning of “rejected” ? What did Samuel tell 
’ Baul, in one of our golden texts, was the reason why he was 
rejected? The Lord told Samuel to tell Saul to take his 
army and fight against the Amalekites, wicked, cruel heathen 
people, and it was God’s will that they should be, every one, 
destroyed, and all that belonged to them. Did Saul obey? 
Why did Samuel grieve and cry all one night? What false- 
hood did Saul tell Samuel when he met him? When Samuel 
heard the bleating and lowing of cattle, what did Saul say? 
It was then that Samuel said to Saul our quarter’s golden 
text. Did God want sacrifices offered in disobedience? 
Would he accept, property stolen, withheld from God and 
hidden by a lie? To whom did Samuel tell Saul the kingdom 
should be given? Did Saul grow any more truthful or 
obedient as the years went by? Was he happy in the years 
of his disobedience to God? 

Saul Spared.—Who was the brave young shepherd whose 
music soothed Saul when an evil spirit seemed to possess 
him? Why was he at first jealous of David? How did 
he try to take his life? What plans did he make to have 
David slain in battle? What did Saul’s own son advise 
David to do to save his life from Saul’s cruel hatred? 
Did David ever have an opportunity to kill Saul? Where? 
Why did David say ke would not raise his hand against 
Saul? What did he do to show to Saul afterward that 
he might have killed him? To whoin did David pray 
to plead his cause and judge between them? Did Saul 
remember long or with any gratitude how David had 
returned good for evil? 

Saul Dead.—There was a great battle against the Israelites. 
What strong nation did God once allow to oppress his peo- 
ple for forty years? Why? Where was this great battle? 
How many sons of Saul were with him? When Saul knew 
that his sons were dead, and that he too must die, what did 
he say to his armor-bearer? How did he take his own life? 
What became of his body ? 

Chosen.— Which three persons of whom we have studied 
were called and chosen? Who was called by name in the 
night? Would his mother’s prayers have made all his life 
good if he had not learned to obey? What kind of men 
were Eli’s sons? Through Samuel, God called the two men 
who were anointed to be kings. Who were they? What 
does anointing mean? 

' David.—What does the name David mean? What was 
he doing when Samuel went to Bethlehem? How many 
years was he a wanderer? Why? Who was his dearest 
friend? Find what the children remember of his brave 
deeds, of his trust in God, and call for some of his words 
from the Psalms which they can repeat. Tell them we shall 
learn more of his life in the three months to come. 

Dead.—In our lessons we have the story of nine persons 
who died. How was the sorrowful death of Eli? How did 
his sons die? A Philistine died. His last words were mock- 
ing and cursing in the name of his heathen gods. Who? 
Who ran toward him in the name of the Lord God of Israel? 
With what did David prevail against him? The Philistines 
fled when their giant was slaing How different when the old 
prophet and judge died! for all Israel “lamented him, and 
buried him in Ramah, even in his own city.” What four 
persons were slain in the same battle with the Philistines? 
Of these nine, all were sudden, violent deaths, but one. 
Which was that one which had a peaceful death ard burial 
after a life of waiting upon God’s word, and obedience to his 
will?’ There are two words for us to treasure from these lessons, 
-—“hearken,” “obey.” It was Jesus who so often said, “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And, again, he said, 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





THE CONTRASTS OF THE QUARTER. 
. BY D. J. DECAMP. 


The time of life at which one enters God’s service is of 
prime importance in determining the character and quality 
of that service. Natural disposition, parental influence, and 
early associations, are prime factors in the construction of 
character. Childhood and youth are the periods in which 
character is formed. Few characters change materially, after 
the age of thirty; by that period habits become formed, im- 
pressions fixed, and the future character of the man made. 
The truth of these statements is clearly shown by contrasts 
in the lives of Samuel, Saul, and David. 

Samuel entered God’s service in childhood, David in 
yonth, Saul in manhood. Samuel’s natural disposition was 
gentle, loving, and obedient. David's was tender, bold, and 
aggressive. Saul’s was fierce, jealous, and obstinate. 

Samuel was blessed with a praying mother who dedicated 


him to God in infancy. David was afflicted with an indif- 
ferent father, who looked upon him as hardly one of the 
family, but rather an attendant upon the rest, Saul was 
cursed with a rich father. 

Samuel’s first personal acquaintance with the Lord occurred 
in the temple, in the stillness of the night. David was anointed 
at home, in the presence of the family. Saul received a new 
heart on the highway as he was returning home. 

Spiritual influences and sanctuary privileges enabled Samuel 
to grow up a man of prayer. The influences of wealth in 
childhood ‘caused Saul to grow covetous. Pastoral duties 
developed David into a man of perseverance, persistence, 
and pluck. 

An errand led Saul to a kingdom. 
raised David from obscurity to fame. A mother’s prayer 
gave Samuel to Israel. Samuel knew no motive but the 
will of God. Saul’s incentive was self-interest. 

Samuel obeyed the voice of the Lord; Saul, the voice of 
the people. Samuel craved the favor of God; Saul, the 
praise of Israel. Samuel brought Israel out of idolatry. 
Saul clothed the daughters of Israel in scarlet delicately, and 
put ornaments of gold upon their apparel. 

Samuel delivered Israel out of the hands of the Philistines 
by prayer. Saul took his own life, being more afraid of the 
pursuing Philistines than of an avenging God. 

Prayer, repentance, and Divine interposition was the solid 
foundation on which Samuel built his Ebenezer, saying, 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. Unbelief, impenitence, 
and popular applause was the sandy soil on which Saul 
built a monument to his own vainglory, saying, The people 
spared, ; 

Samuel cried unto the Lord all night for Saul, and David 
generously spared his life; but Saul deliberately lied to 
Samuel, and traitorously tried to kill David. 

Samuel’s most successful weapon was prayer. David’s was 
faith. Saul lost a kingdom and defeated himself by self- 
reliance. Samuel ruled without ambition, and resigned his 
office without reluctance. Saul was ambitious for power, and 
even encroached upon the priestly office. 

Samuel’s record proved him to’be the ideal judge of irre- 
proachable integrity ; Saul’s history, that of a disobedient, 
dishonest, and deceitful king. 

Physically, Saul was a giant, David was a stripling. 
Morally, Saul was a coward, David a hero. Spiritually, 
Saul was a stripling, David a giant. 

Samuel is the great example of an ancient saint growing 
up, to old age without a sudden conversion. Saul was a direct 
example of the mixed character often produced by conver- 
sion in the midway of life. 

With these contrasts before us, let us urge upon our schol- 
ars the importance of obeying the scriptural injunction, 
“ Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth, or 
ever the evil days come, and the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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REVIEW SUMMARY. 


Theé twelve lessons of the quarter are all from one book of 
the Bible—1 Samuel. They cover a period of from eighty 
to one hundred years, Their narrative links the days of the 
judges with the days of the kings. At the start they show 
the rule of the priest; then comes the rule of the prophet; 
after that, there is the rule of the king. And thus there is 
foreshadowed the rule of Him who is Priest and Prophet 
and King,— 

“Great David’s greater Son.” 


The principal places brought into prominence in these les- 
sons are: Shiloh, Ebenezer, Aphek, Kiriath-jearim, Mizpah, 
Ramah, Gilgal, Bethlehem, Gibeah, the Valley of Elah, the 
Wilderness of En-gedi, and Mount Gilboa. 

The chief persons named are: Eli, Hophni, Phinehas, Sam- 
uel, Eleazar, Seul, Agag, Goliath, David, Jonathan, together 
with other sons of Jesse and other sons of Saul. 

The teachings of the lesson as a whole may be grouped 
under the head of Obedience: and Disobedience, as they have 
been treated during the quarter in these lesson-pages. Or 
they may be considered as presenting the Conditions of Suc- 
cess or Failure in Life,, He who would succeed must have 
faith in God, and must show his faith by his obedience. 
Without this trustful obedience he cannot have success, even 
though he is of a priestly family with a home in God’s 
house, or is a king on the throne. With this trustful obe- 
dience he can expect communion with God as a child and as 
a man, he can defy wild beasts or giants, and he can hope for 
protection against the injustice of even a royal enemy. 

Now,.as of old, the child can hear the voice of God, the 
young man can be strong in God, and the old man can find 
peace in God’s loving favor. And now, as of old, he who 
forgets God, or disobeys God, or defies God, will find himself 
in helplessness in spite of his strength, his station, or his 
godly parentage. The conditions of success or failure are the 
same to-day as in the days of Eli, and Samuel, and Saul, an 





David, and Goliath, 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Sam, 25 : 23-31, 35-38.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

23 And when Ab’‘i-gail saw Da’- 
vid, she hasted, and lighted off 
the ass, and fell before Da’vid on 
her face, and bowed herself to the 
ground, 

24 And fell at his feet, and said, 
Upon me, my lord, upon me let this 
iniquity be: and let thine han@- 
maid, I pray thee, speak in thine 
audience, and hear the words of 
thine handmaid. 

25 Let not my lord, I pray thee, 
regard this man of Bé’li-al, even 
N&’bal: for as his name is, so is 
he ; Na’bal is his name, and folly 
is with him: but I thine handmaid 
saw not the young men of my lord, 
whom thou didst send. 

26 Now therefore, my lord, as 
the Lorp liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, seeing the LorD hath with- 
holden thee from coming to shed 
blood, and from avenging thyself 
with thine own hand, now let 
thine enemies, and they that seek 
evil to my lord, be as Na’bal. 

27 And now this blessing which 
thine handmaid hath brought 
unto my lord, let it even be given 
unto the young men that follow 
my lord. 

28 I pray thee, forgive the tres- 
pass of thine handmaid: for the 
Lorp will certainly make my lord 
a sure house; because my lord 
fighteth the battles of the Lorn, 
and evil hath not been found in 
thee all thy days. 

29 Yet a man is risen to pursue 
thee, and to seek thy soul: but 
the soul of my lord shall be bound 
in the bundle of life with the Lorp 
thy God; and the souls of thine 
enemies, them shall he sling out, 
as out of the middle of a sling. 

80 And it shall come to pass, 
when the LorD shall have done 
to my lord according to all the 
good that he hath spoken concern- 
ing thee, and shall have appoint- 
ed thee ruler over Is’ra-el ; 

81 That this shall be no grief 
unto thee, nor offence of heart 
unto my lord, either that thou 
hast shed blood causeless, or that 
‘my lord hath avenged himself: 
but when the Lorp shall have 
dealt* well with my lord, then 
remember thine handmaid. 


$5 So Da’vid received of her 
hand that which she had brought 
him, and said unto her, Go upin 
peace to thine house ;-see, I have 
hearkened to thy voice, and have 
accepted thy person. 

86 J And Ab’i-giil came to Na’- 
bal: and, behold, he held a feast 
in his house, like the feast of a 
king; and Na’bal’s heart was 
merry within him, for he was very 
drunken : wherefore she told him 
nothing, less or more, until the 
morning light. 

37 But it came to pass in the 
morning, when the wine was 
gone out of Na’bal, and his wife 
had told him these things, that 
his heart died within him, and he 
became as a stone. 

38 And it came to pass about ten 
days after, that the LorD smote 
Na’bal, that he died. 





1 That is, Fool. 
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REVISED VERSION, 
23 And when Abigail saw pa 
she hasted, and lighted Off her 
ass, and fell before Dayig on 
her face, and bowed herself tg 
24 the ground, And she fell at 
his feet, and said, Upon me, 
my lord, upon me be the inj. 
quity : and let thine handmaid, 
I pray thee, speak in thing 
ears, and hear thou the words 
25 of thine handmaid, Let not 
my lord, I pray thee, Tegard 
this man of Belial, even Nabal; 
for as his name is, so is he; 
1 Nabal is his name, and folly ig 
with him: but I thine hang 
maid saw not the young men 
of my lord, whom. thou didgt 
26 send. Now therefore, my lord, 
as the Lorp liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, seeing the Lorp 
hath withholden thee 2 from 
bloodguiltiness, and from ?q. 
venging thyself with thineown 
hand, now therefore let thing 
enenties, and them that seek 
evil to my lord, be as Nabal, 
27 And now, this #present which 
thy servant hath brought unto 
my lord, let it be given unto 
the young men that follow 
28 my lord. Forgive, I pray 
thee, the trespass of thing 
handmaid: for the Lorp will 
certainly make my lord a sure 
house, because my lord fighteth 
the battles of the Lorn; and 
evil shall not be found in thee 
29 allthy days. And though man 
be risen up to pursue thee, and 
to seek thy soul, yet the soulof 
my lord shall be bound in the 
bundle of 5life with the Lorp 
thy God ; and thesouls of thine 
enemies, them shall he sling 
out, as from the hollow of a 
80 sling. And it shall come to 
pass, when the LorD shali haye 
done to my lord according to 
all the good that he hath 
spoken .concerning thee, and 
shall have appointed thee 


"81 prince over Israel; that this | 


shall be no ® grief unto thee, 
nor offence of heart unto my 
lord, 7 either that thou hast 
shed blood causeless, or that 
my lord hath avenged himself: 
and when the Lorpshall have 
dealt well with my lord, then 
remember thine handmaid. 


35 So David received ‘of her 
hand that which she had 
brought him: and he said unto 
her, Go up in peace to thine 
house; see, I have hearkened 
to thy voice, and have accepted 

36 thy person. And Abigail came 
to Nabal; and, behold, he held 
a feast in his house, like the 
feast of a king; and Nabal’s 
heart was merry within him, 
for he was very drunken: 
wherefore she told him noth- 
ing, less or more, until the 

87 morning light. And it came 
to pass in the morning, when 
the wine wasgoneout of Nabal, 
that his wife told him these 
things, and his heart died 
within him, and he became as 

88 astone. And it came to pass 
about ten days after, that the 
Lorp smote Nabal, that he 
died. 





2Heb. from coming into blood. 8 Heb. thine own hand 


saving thee, 4Heb. biessing. 5Or, the living * Heb. cause of staggering. 


7TOr, so that thou shouldest shed &c, 


The American Committee would substitute “th 
“thine handmaid” (twice) in verse 24, ‘thy house” 


bandmaid’”’ for 
‘or “thine house” 


in verse 35, and “‘ Jehovah”’ for ‘‘ the LorD” throughout. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR Ww. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This chapter records one of the incidents of David's life in 








the wilderness, while pursued by Saul, which is interesting 
in itself as affording an insight into the habits of the period, 
and which further shows how David and his band conducted 
themselves, the esteem in which he was held, and the wide- 
spread expectation that he was destined to be Saul’s successor, 
and also acquaints us, to some extent, with David’s domestic 
affairs, by introducing 1s to a lady who became his wife. 
Nabal, a wealthy owner of flocks, but a mean-spirited, ill- 
natured man, was shearing his sheep. David, who, with fis 
men, had guarded his flocks from harm, sent to NaBal a 
friendly message asking for some recognition of their services 
at this time of festivity. He received only an insolent and 
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Se 
= prious refusal. Exasperated by this indignity, David 
— marching in hot haste to avenge himself on Nabal and 
i] that belonged to him, But Abifail, Nabal’s wife, learn- 
, the state of the case, hastened to repair the gross dis- 
a and to take a worthy present to their brave 
cadens and, as she proceeded, she met David and his 
men coming with hostile intent, 
Verse 23,—On perceiving David, she at once alighted, and 
rostrated herself before him in the most reverential manner. 
— Lighted off her ass: The ase was the animal most commonly 
ysed for riding. The horse was only used in war. 

Verse 24.—She asks that all the blame may be laid upon 
herself, but respectfully asks leave to explain the matter. 

Verse 25.—Let not my lord, I pray thee, regard this base 

man, even Nabal; Literally, “man of worthlessness,” and as 
he who is morally worthless must be positively bad, the ex- 
pression describes one thoroughly corrupt and given over to 
evil, and is hence used as a term of reproach. The Hebrew 
word is “ Belial,” which is never a proper name in the Old 
Testament, and ought not to be retained in the English ver- 
sion as though it were. In later Hebrew and once in the 
New Testament (2 Cor. 6: 15) it is used as an epithet of 
Satan.—For as his name is, so is he; Nabal is his, name, and 
folly is with him: “ Nabal” means fool, and he was fitly so 
called. As wisdom, in the Bible, is used to denote true piety 
and the fear of the Lord, folly is likewise used not merely in 
an intellectual, but in a moral sense, of that which is not only 
silly, but sinful. The only apology that conld be made for 
Nabal’s conduct was that nothing better could be expected of 
such a person as he was. What he did was from no special 
malice or ill-feeling toward David, and should not, therefore, 
be resented as such; it was simply from his ugly, churlish 
disposition. He would have acted in the same way toward 
anybody else.—But I thine handmaid saw not the young men 
of my lord: She would. have treated them very differently, 
had she known‘of them and their errand. 

Verse 26.—Seeing Jehovah hath withholden thee from blood- 
guiltiness and from avenging thyself with thine own hand: It 
was a thing te be thankful for that David had, by meeting 
with Abigail, been providentially restrained from carrying into 
effect the purpose formed under provocation.— Let thine ene- 
mies, and them that seek evil to my lord, be as Nabal; The refer- 
ence is to Saul and those associated with him in pursuing and 
seeking to injure David. Abigail seeks to ingratiate herself 
with him, and divert his anger on account of this recent 
affront, by showing her lively sympathy with him in his 
strife with: his mortal foes.» As Nubal::That is,.as foolish’ as 
he is, as incapable of doing*thee any real harm, but bringing 
destruction, instead, upon themselves, and as much within 
thy power as he is. * 

Verse 27.—And now this present: Hebrew, “blessing,” a 
gift (v. 18) accompanied by a blessing, my good wishes, and 
my invocation of the Divine favor upon you and yours.— Be 
given unto the young men that follow my lord: In recompense 
for the good service they have done in caring for the flocks 
in their exposures in the wilderness, 

Verse 28.—Forgive, I pray thee, the trespass of thine hand- 
maid: She called the fault hers, as she assumed all the biame 
(v.24). She fortifies her petition by considerations drawn 
from the dignity which was in store for David, thus showing 
not only how widespread was the knowledge of the Divine 
purpose in this matter, and how highly David was appreci- 
ated, but it is gently hinted that he should not do now what 
would be unworthy of the high position which he was shortly 
to occupy.— Jehovah will certainly make my lord a sure house: 
So that royalty should be permanently established in his 
family (2 Sam. 7: 13, 15, 16).—Because my lord fighteth the 
battles of Jehovah: She refers to his victories over the Philis- 
tines in defense of God's people.—And evil shall not be found 
in thee all thy days: He was innocent of the false and slan- 
derous charges which had been alleged against him, in which 
there is a covert suggestion that he shguld damage an un- 
blemished reputation by a wrong act now. 

Verse 29.—Though Saul and others were seeking to take 
his life, God would protect him and destroy them.— Be.bound 
tn the bundle of life: Or, “the living,” as men carefully tie up 
in a parcel what they lay away to be preserved.—Sling out, 
as from the hollow of a sling: Cast it far and violently away, 
never to be cared for or looked after again. 

Verse 30.—AlUl the good that he hath spoken concerning thee : 
It is plain from this that it was generally known that by Divine 
appointment David was to be king. ? 

Verse 81.—Nor offence of heart: Distress of conscience. He 
should not do now what it would pain him*to reflect upon 
hereafter, and mar the felicity of his state when he should 
be the acknowledged sovereign of Israel. The act of sin is 
momentary, but its consequences and the regrets which it oc- 
casions never end.— Then remember thine handmaid: Such lan- 
guage by a lady of wealth and position to one who, at the 
time, was an outlawed fugitive, shows how firm was her faith 
in David's future. Abigail was doing David the highest pos- 
sible service, and one that well deserved recognition, in keep- 
ing him from doing wrong. Her appeal may well remind us 
of the plea addressed to his divine and royal Son: “Jesus, 


was 


is one form of personal service which he promises to acknow!- 
edge and reward in the last great day (Matt. 26 : 34-40), 
Verse 35,— Abigail's well-chosen words and generous gifts 
appeased David’s displeasure and checked his hastily formed 
purpose (Prov, 15; 1; 21: 14), 

Verse 36.—Upon Abigail’s return home, Nabal was in the 
midst of a great carousal and drunken merriment, alike un- 
conscious of the gross insult which he had offered to David 
and of the bloody vengeance which he had so narrowly 
escaped through the prompt and skilful management of his 
wife. He was, in his beastly intoxication, so incapable of 
understanding the matter or listening to reason, that she said 
nothing of it till his drunken frolic was over. 

Verse 37.—His heart died within him, and he became as a 
stone: The shock, when he came to his senses and learned 
the whole affair, was such that his mind gave way, and he 
sank into absolute stupidity; or perhaps the meaning may 
be that he had a stroke of apoplexy, and became unconscious. 
Verse 38.—And in about ten days his miserable life came 
to an end. Without one word of penitence or any redeeming 
feature in the scene, he died the death of a wretched sot. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
“FOR WHAT IS YOUR LIFE?” 


Different men answer this qnestion of supreme importance 
‘differently. The best answer of Greece was, To be heroic and 
serve the state, That made a Leonidas possible. Rome 
said, To be strong. Let soldiers and gladiators go down by the 
thousand, we shall find out who are strong. Some men of 
to-day say “To enjoy pleasure. Let my body be lapped in 
elysium and my nerves tingle with ecstasy.” Others say 
“ Life is, for getting a living, and, if possible, to add wealth 
and power and knowledge.” 

God says life is for getting character; and the outward 
result is doing good, This means having pleasure of the 
highest sort,—being strong, serving friends, the state, the 
whole world, and getting a wealth of being fit to be garnered 
among the eternal treasures, 

To get strength, weakness must be overcome by will. To 
get wisdom, lazy ignorance must be transmuted into alert 
study. To get character, trial of all sorts must be endured, 
Joseph must be strong enough to break away from Potiphar’s 
wife. Daniel must have principle, not to defile himself with 
the king’s meat and drink. Christ must be tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin. Thus they ‘get 
strength enough to walk up the steps of empire in Egypt, 
Babylon, and the universe. 

There was a man named Fool (Nabal), who had great 
faculties to acquire landed estates, vast wealth, and a wise 
and beautiful wife. He had also a relish for wine. To the 
last he sacrificed all the rest, and life besides, He had per- 
ception to see the dreadful sacrifice,—the loss of all for a 
moment’s anarchic pleasure; for his heart died within him. 
He went into despair when he saw what he had done; but he 
had not so much strength of will to recover as he had strength 
of. appetite to continue his folly. He was rightly named. 

Hotel del Monte, Cul, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
« CANON OF DURHAM. 

Pastorau Lire.—The story of Nabal and David describes 
occurrences which even to their minutest details might occur 
to-day in those border-lands. To the Arab and his pastoral 
neighbors, sheep-shearing’is the real harvest-time,—the wool- 
harvest. Despising agriculture as beneath the consideration 
of a freeman (or shall we say a freebooter?), his corn-fields, 
if he have any, are left to the fellahin, or villagers, to culti- 
vate for him. But in the south or hill country about Carmel 
of Judah, there can never have been much tillage, while it 


Carmel, In the early spring, as the custom still is, the flocks 
and herds were driven from the neighborhood of the village 
into the southern uplands, where the Bedouin camps may 
still be seen any day, ‘and the shepherds soon claimed the 
protection, as neighbors, of the band of freebooters who made 
their headquarters in the district. With the natural chivalry 
of Arabs to their friends, David’s men were “a wall to them 
both by night and day,” and not a hoof was missing, At the 
beginning of summer, when forage began to fail, the sheep 
with their young lambs returned to the village, and, the 
sheep-shearing over, a general feasting and revelry was kept 
up for several days. 

Aras CarovusaLts.—The Arab tribes still make the shear- 
ing the great festival of the year. Lambs and kids are slain 


are supplied without stint, not only to the laborers, but to all 
the neighbors and to any passing strangers. To these, in 
spite of the Moslem prohibition of intoxicants, liquor much 


is still unrivaled as pasture land. It was the wilderness of 


and roasted night after night, and soured milk and new cheese 


stronger than coffee is often added; for the Arabs, unlike the 
townsmen, are not rigid in this matter so long as the potation 


followed Nabal’s carouse rarely occur. Mohammedanism, 
though it has blunted the moral sense and struck at the root 
of domestic purity, has preserved its votaries from that drunk- 
enness which is the curse of Christendom. 

Naspat anpd Davip.—The relationship between Arab 
tribes and the settled inhabitants in regard to their flocks 
and herds was once illustrated to me in a very agreeable way, 
when I had to do with a veritable Nabal and a Bedawee 
David. Traveling in Moab in the month of Fébruary, our 
whole party were taken prisoners by the chief of Kerak, and 
confined by him in the famous crusading castle. We were 
on our way to visit a powerful tribe, the Beni Lakk’r, whose 
sheikh was an old friend of mine, with whom in previous 
years I had traveled. Having heard of our detention, he 
suddenly appeared most unexpectedly one day with only two 
mounted companions, and announced his intention of leaving 
with us next morning. Our captor demurred, and told him 
he must havea ransom. The sheikh, with a calmness unlike 
David, quietly observed: “ You men of Kerak have hundreds 


of camels with their young, and thousands of sheep with their 


lambs, out on our plains, The Beni Lakk’r have been a wall 
to them all these months, and now you ask ransom for my 
brothers. Nay; but if we return not in two days, your 
camels and goats will travel farther to our camp, and I shall 
weep for the losses of you my friends, but I shall not make 
them good.” I scarcely need to add that the argument was: 
found unanswerable. 
The College, Durham, England, 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Pasa. 67 : 1-7.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


To the chief Music'an on Nég/i- | For the Chief Musician ; on stringed 
noth, A Psalm or Song. instruments. A Psalm, a Song. 


1 God be merciful unto us, and | 4 God be merciful unto us, and 
bless us; and cause his face to 


bless us, 

shine upon us; Sélah. And cause his face to shine 

2°Tbat thy way may be known lupon us; {Selah} 
upon earth, thy saving health) 9 ppat thy way may be known 
among all nations. upon earth, 

3 Let the people praise thee, O Thy saving health among all 
God ; let all the people praise thee, nations, 

4 O let the nations be glad and] g jot ihe peoples * praise thee, O 
sing for joy: for thou shalt judge God; 


the people righteously, and gov- 
ern the nations upon earth, Sé/lah, 
5 Let the people praise thee; O 
God ; letali the people praise thee. 
6 Then shall the earth.yield her 
increase; and God, even our own 
God, shall bless us. 

7 Godshall bless us ; and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear him. 


Let all the peoples praise thee. 
4 O let the nations be glad ang 
sing for joy: ; 
For thou shalt judge the peo 
ples with equity, 
And ®govern the nations upon 
earth, [Selah] 
5 Let the peoples praise thee, O 
God; 
Let all the peoples praise thee, 
6 The earth hath yielded her ins 
crease; 
God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. 
7 God shall bless us; 
And all the ends of the earth 
shall fear him. 
1 Heb, with us. %Or, give thanks unto 8% Heb. lead, 


The American Committee would substitute “salvation” for “saving 
health” in verse 2. 











CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


From the present experience of God’s bounty in an abun 
dant harvest, the Psalmist rises to the contemplation of the 
period when the rich goodness of the Most High should be 
acknowledged throughout the whole earth. 

Verse 1.—The sacerdotal blessing (Num. 6 : 24-26) is here 
converted into a petition. God's gifts encourage us to ask for 
more. His providential favors indicate his readiness to be- 
stow spiritual and everlasting blessings.—Cause his face to 
shine upon us: Temporal gifts are of small account unless 
God’s favor and love come with them.—Selah: In the musical 
performance, this thought was emphasized by a pause in the 
singing, while the instruments were loudly played. 

Verse 2,.—The blessing of God is invoked upon his own 
people, not for their benefit and exaltation merely, but that 
God’s mercy may be declared throughout the whole world. 
They are blessed that they may be the means of blessing 
others.— That thy way may be known: God's way is his mode of 
dealing, his beneficence and grace as shown toward Israel, 
and through them displayed to mankind at large.—Thy salva- 
tion: The help and deliverance which God affords, both in 
temporal and in spiritual things, The paraphrase “saving 
health” is less intelligible than “salvation,” which is the 
ordinary and proper rendering of the Hebrew word. 

Verse 8.—Even during the restricted economy of the Old 
Testament, when the true religion was limited to but a singlé 
nation, psalmists and prophets, and the pious generally, 
looked eagerly forward to the time when all the nations of 
the world should unite in sounding forth the praises of the 
Lord, and in glad thanksgivings to his name. 

Verse 4.—The universal extension of God’s kingdom is an 








remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom.” There 
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is not the fruit of the grape. Happily such sad results as 


ocvasion of universal joy; for it shall be the reign of right 
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eousness and peace. It shall banish all disorder and injustice 
from the earth, and all the misery, which is the fruit of sin. 

Verse 5.—The Psalmist once more breaks forth in his 
earnest desire that all the nations of the world might expe- 
rience such blessings as would fill their hearts with thankful- 
ness to God, and lead to the utterance of his praise. © 

Verse 6,—The earth hath yielded her increase: This clause 
suggests the occasion of the Psalm. The harvest was gath- 
ered in,—a token of God’s goodness in the past, an omen of 
blessings yet to come. 

Verse 7.—And with his blessing granted to his own people 
was linked the extension of the true fear and worship of God 
over all the earth, even to its remotest parts. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE GOSPEL IN MANY TONGUES* 


About the close of the first or the beginning of the 
second Christian century, Hermas, the well-known author 
of the Pastor Herma, had a vision in which he beheld 
the church of God on earth rising as a mighty tower. 
Wellnigh eighteen hundred years have passed, and, in 
the meantime, the edifice whose final completion that 
early believer foresaw has assumed gigantic proportions. 
In five continents, members of almost every Christian 
nationality are at work upon it, having at command all 
the facilities and advantages of an enlightened and 
progressive age. But still this mighty tower—the most 
glorious monument of God’s love in Christ—stands 
' incomplete. That it will finally be completed is the 
firm belief which every Christian holds in common 
with Hermas, A welcome opportunity for ascertaining 
what has thus far been accomplished in the propagation 
of God’s word, and for acquiring nception of the 
present dimensions of the rising structure of the tower, 
is offered by a recent work of the British and+Foreign 
Bible Society, The Gospel in Many Tongues, which has 
just been published in a new edition. 

The history of the translation of the Hbly Scriptures 
is peculiar. When Jesus Christ had left the sphere of 
his earthly activity, and the Christian Church had begun 
to organize and develop, the whole of the ancient world 
was united externally in the Roman Empire. An im- 
mense power lay concentrated in the hands of the Roman 
emperor. In the forests of Germany, on the marge of 
the African desert, by the pillars of Hercules, or along 
the banks of the turbid Euphrates,—everywhere the 
Roman legions had planted the standards of a dominion 
more absolute than any since recorded in the annals of 
the world’s history. And the metropolis of this mighty 
empire, the urbs in orbe,—“ the city of the world,’ —was 
Rome, the proud city on the Tiber. All the life and the 
intellect of the human race was attracted to this center, 
and became subject to the iron will that was there en- 
throned. What Alexander the Great had aimed at, and 
what he had partially prepared through his victorious 
campaigns, had been fully realized by the might of 
Rome’s never-rusty sword. But the spirit of the great 
Macedonian was still living in this unique organism, 
and continued to be a leading power. Rome ruled the 
world, but Greece controlled the spirit of the nations. 
The arms of Rome broke the independence of the bar- 
barians, but Greek influence and culture welded them 
into a union of nations. Rome gave to the ancient world 
its external form, but Greece imbued it with a new spirit. 
“Roman” the great and mighty state was called, but 
Greek was its language in science and commerce. “The 
Divine punishment of the confusion of tongues, which 
was simultaneous with the origin of paganism, was, so 
to speak, temporarily suspended in order to prepare a 
way for the return of the Gentiles into God’s kingdom 
of grace.” 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that the Hebrew, 
the language-of the Old Testament, was gradually less 


ee 


*The Gospel in Many Tongues; St. John 3:16, etc, in most of 


the languages and dialects in which the British and Fore: Bibie 





understood in the e, and that the Greek trans- 
lation of the Septuagint was in frequent use among the 
Jews tinged with Hellenism. It is in accord with this 
condition of affairs that all the scriptures of the New 
Testament are written in the Greek language. So 
long as the apostles confined their missionary activity to 
the Jews of Palestine, they could speak of Jesus Christ 
in the Aramaic dialect, which was everywhere under- 
stood by their countrymen. But before the gospel, true 
to its mission, could advance. to the furthermost limits 
of civilization, and be generally read and understood, it 
was necessary that it should lay aside the Hebrew- 
Aramaic garb, and be brought home to the Gentiles in the 
Greek language spoken throughout the Roman Empire. 

When the horizon of the world’s history expanded; 
when the rotten Roman Empire fell, and diseased Greek 
culture began to decay; when new nations with fresh 
vigor appeared on the world’s stage,—the seed of new 
forces and new methods in missionary activity became 
apparent. It had been substantially the work of the 
apostles to lay foundations in the larger cities and the 
influential seaports of the Mediterranean. It was re- 
served for a later age to advance these early beginnings, 
and to bring to maturity what had been as seed among 
different nations and individuals, The lack of suit- 
able translations of the New Testament made itself felt 
more and more, and even before the patristic period the 
Bible was known to several nations in their vernacular.. 
From the end of the second century several Latin trans- 
lations of the New Testament were current, the Itala 
being the most important and prominent among these. 
About the same time the Peshitto appeared in the 
Syriac Church. Close upon this followed translations in 
Egypt in the three local dialects,—the Memphitic, the 
Sahidic, and the Basmuric; while, with the conversion 
of the Goths, Armenians, Georgians, Slavs, and other 
nations, translations were made in their respective 
tongues. 

Toward the end of the twelfth century the complexion 
of the church was totally changed. Conversions were 
still made, but by the side of the missionaries Christian 
armies entered the field. Political negotiations and 
intermarriages between Christian princesses and pagan 
rulers introduced a new and important factor into the 
methods of evangelization. About this time we find 
translations of the Bible into the language of every na- 
tion that has. come into any, even the slightest, contact 
with the great movements of the world’s history. 

In the following period, the mighty reaction against 
Roman Catholicism begins. The decrees of the councils 
of Toulouse (1229) and Tarracona (1234) forbade the 
Bible to be translated into the vernacular, and the conse- 
quence was that the active progress which the Word of 
God had made very nearly came to a standstill, though 
the demand for vernacular versions was, to some extent, 
kept alive through the efforts of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses. The light of the Reformation, heralding a 
new morn, broke through the dark gloom with which 
the church had been oppressed. Luther’s translation of 
the Bible marks a new efa among the many attempts at 
translation, especially into the German language, which 
had been made since the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The art of printing, but just invented, became a wil- 
ling servant to the reformatory movement, and facilitated 
the rapid spread of the Word of God, which had become 
precious to the people in spite of papal ban and burn- 
ing. The Roman Church did not regard this universal 
and unconditional reading of the Bible with indifference, 
nor did it long remain inactive. But neither the 
measures adopted at the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
nor the notorious bull “ Unigenitus” (1713) of Clement 
XI. could suppress these ever-increasing “heretic” trans- 
lations of the New Testament. And so the opposition 
gradually became less marked, and here and there one 
finds bishops and archbishops making favorable com- 
ments on translations, and actually advising the reading 
of the Bible in the vernacular language. 

About iuis time (1698) the first so-called Bible society, 
namely, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
was founded in England. On the Continent the same 
results were aimed at by the Canstein Bible Institute, 
which was founded at Halle, in 1710, by Baron von Can- 
stein, and sold copies of the New Testament for five cents. 
The revival of the missionary spirit in the Church of 
Great Britain about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, gave occasion to the rise of a number of new 
societies; but, in spite of these, it was impossible to 
satisfy the increasing hunger for God’s Word which 
now asserted itself with redoubled vehemence after the 
long period of privation, It was on the 7th of March, 
1804, just before the furies of war began to rage on the 





has printed or circulated the Holy Scriptures. Enlarged 
gion, 7xi%4 inches, pp. 8&. London: The Breish and Foreign 





Society was founded at London. Denominations gig. 
ing widely in other respects, united on the common hya__ 
of God’s Word, for thé common purpose of its Propagys 
tion. A large number of other Bible societies hay, fol 
lowed in this century of missions in every part of 4. | 
globe; but the British and Foreign Bible Society still 
occupies the first place, on account of its enormony 
activity and success. The distribution’ of twenty thoy, 
sand Welsh Bibles and five thousand Testaments in 1806 
marks the beginning of its historical influence. 

But what a tremendous work has been accomplished 
during the last eighty-three years in, translation and 
distribution! Of this some conception may be had by 
glancing through the interesting little book, “The Bible 
in Many Tongues,” which has just come out ina ney 
edition. ‘This work gives 296 examples (for the mos 
part John 3 : 16) of the (about) 300 languages in which 
the Bible has been printed and circulated by this §. | 
ciety. Quaint and curious are the sounds and sign 
which here bring before the reader the great truth g | 
God’s love in Christ; but they testify more Sweepingly | 
than multitudes of statistics to the constant triumphal 
march of God’s Word throughout the nations, and they 
tell more eloquently than historical treatises of the Way 
in which the Bible Society has taken up and fulfilled ity 
task. Naturally the translations, owing to the widely 
varying circumstances under which they were made, 
are not. all of the scientific value that attaches to 
Franz Delitzsch’s Hebrew version, prepared principally 
for the Jews of Russia and Syria. Nevertheless, they 
are of great interest and importance to the philologist, 
and they prove anew that philological science owe 
some of its best and most noted achievements to its’ 
intimate connection with theology. 

When the same work was published’ by the Bible 
Society in 1882, it contained examples of 215 transla. | 
tions. The edition of 1889 accordingly shows an in. 
crease of 81 languages into which the Bible has been 
translated during the short period of seven years. The 
total number of languages on the earth may be estimated — 
at about 1,100. What a task remains to be accomplished 
before the dream of Hermas will be finally realized! 
If it were possible for the Bible Society to move with 
the same rate of progress as during the past seven years 
of the translating and distributing activity of the Society, 
and if the missionary territory were to extend -in like 
proportion, the world-wide task would be accomplished 
in less than a hundred years. 





The name “ Riverside” has been so long associated 
with good bookmaking that the title Riverside Library 
for Young People suggests clear type, a neat page, a 


ship, which is most important of all. Its size is that of 
the so-called Riverside Aldine Series, and it is a pleas- 
ure to see such a return to the well-known smallness of 
old-time juveniles like Evenings at Home or the Rollo 
books. The new library is neatly bound in smooth blue 
cloth, without adornment,—a fact which may be taken 
as a slight indication that wall-paper covers, of staring 
design in cheap lithography, are no more essential in 
children’s books than is the quarto size in vogue of late 
years. Turning to the books themselves, one finds the 
first issues fair specimens of that intelligent “ writing to 
order” which a firm like Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., can 
always evoke at command from the ready penmen in its 
regular or occasional employ. Instead of reflecting upon 
“ hack-work ”—why may not a book be ordered, as well 
as a coat or a house?—it is pleasanter to think that 
intelligent men, wHo have devoted more or less special 
study to historical work, may be engaged for such an 
undertaking as the present. Mr. John Fiske’s War for 
Independence, the first volume in the library, is a clear 
and intelligent restatement of facts which, in the form 
of books or lectures, he has set before the public two or 
three times already. The style, while not “ written 
down” to any supposed juvenility of comprehension, is 
easily intelligible byyany boy or girl of a dozen years; 
and the author, who has a good idea of logical order 
and just proportion, makes some things (for example, 
the means by which Cornwallis was penned up at the 
lower end of the peninsula between the James and the 
York) clearer than have some more ambitious historians 
in.larger books than this. In his irregular and un- 
chronological history of the United States, of which two 
volumes have thus far appeared, Mr. Fiske expects to 
return to this theme, and to print, with revision, his 
lectures on the Revolution, already familiar in several 
of our cities.—Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s George Washing- 
ton: An Historical Biography, calls for no special mention, 
save that, by an interesting coincidence, it appears at 





European Continent, that the British and Foreign Bible 


the same time with Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s two- 
















































































tasteful binding, and, in all probability, careful author- | 
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volume study of Washington’s sey ae 
will be examined h hereafter in pane col- 
Both books, doubtless, were “timed 
wail ction with the recent 
to appear in conne Th : 
jnauguration centennial, e gs 
work pictures in Mr, Scudder’s neat vol- 
ume are superfluous additions to his text; 
indeed, the purchaser might also spare the 
frontispiece-portrait, the wooden churacter 
of which suggests an ancient witticism.— 
Volumes third and fourth of the Riverside 
Library are more original than Mr. Fiske’s 
or Mr. Scudder’s, and both are devoted to 
natural history. Mary E. Bamford’s Up 
and Down the Brooks turns the attention 
of the young reader, in pleasant chapters 
plentifully illustrated, to the elementary 
study of natural history at their very doors. 
Both she and Florence A. Merriam, in her 
Birds Through an Opera- Glass, seem to have 
obeyed Emerson’s peremptory maxim: 
“Tell men what they knew before, 

Paint the prospect from their door,”— 
although, perhaps, an allusion to Mrs. 
Barbauld’s old stgry of Eyes and No 
yes would be more appropriate to the 
case, since the difference between these 
authors and most of their readers, old or 
young, is one of intelligent and habitual 
observation. The accounts of our homely 
and familiar American birds, here given, 
are a worthy addition to the excellent 
little shelf-full of technical or literary 
books on ornithology by such writers as 
John Burroughs, James Russell Lowell, 
Olive Thorne Miller, and Bradford Torrey, 
whom chance or choice has brought to- 
gether on Messrs, Houghton’s list. Alto- 
gether, the Riverside Library has made 
a good beginning, worthy of the name of 
the now-forgotten Riverside Magazine for 
Young People, which Mr. Scudder, one of 
the four writers now represented, used to 
edit for the predecessors of the present 
firm. (The War for Independence, pp. 
i? 200;'George Washington: An His- 
torical Biography, pp. 248; Up and Down 
the Brooks, pp. iv, 222; Birds Through 
in Opera-Glass, pp. xiii, 228. Each 64} 
inches, cloth. Price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Students of Teutonic philology will need 
to wait a little longer for the completion 
of Dr. G. H. Balg’s Comparative Glossary 
of the Gothic Language. Former parts of 
this valuable work have already been 
noted ia these columns, The eighth part 
is now out, but it does not, as was hoped, 
complete the work. As the last word 
given, so far, is wai, the evidences are that 
one part more ought to finish Dr. Balg’s 
task: Should this be the case, the whole 
nine parts will bind together in a volume 
not too bulky for students’ handling. The 
work is prefaced by Professor F. A. March, 
LL.D., and is published by the author, 
at Mayville, Wisconsin. Price, 50 cents 
& part, , 


One of the most interesting questions in 
the whole range of early Christian litera- 
ture is the problem whether we have any 
Well-authenticated sayings of the Lord in 
non-canonical books, Certain it is ecb 
any doubt that the Saviour taught and 
said many thousand things which did not 
find their way into the Gospels. These 
are only an anthology or chrestomathy of 
his teaching during the three years of 
public ministry. It is well known that 
in early Christian literature there are also 
Many statements claimed by the authors 
to have emanated from Christ, but which 
are not found in the Gospels. The most 
natural explanation is this, that these 
sayings were by tradition handed down 
from one generation of Christians to 
another until they were recorded in writ- 
ing by the church Fathers. This subject 
ls again brought into public prominence | pala 
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byt the almost x calbatiing discussion of it 
by the well-known New Testament special- 
ist, Pastor Resch, published as the latest 
instalment of that excellent series of Texts 
and Discussions for the History of Ancient 
Christian Literature, edited by O. v, Geb- 
hardt and A. Harnack. The most of this 
material was already given in recent num- 
bers of Luthardt’s Theological Monthly, 
but is here offered in a detailed complete- 
ness that leaves little to be desired. Resch 
may be more ready than others to accept 
particular traditional sayings of the 
Saviour as authentic; but his data are so 
rich, and his discussions, particularly from 
a philological standpoint, so complete, that 
there can scarcely be any doubt that at 
least a' number of these are attested by 
historical testimony which cannot be over- 
thrown. Conservative scholars are per- 
fectly willing to accept the existence of 
such extra-canonical sayings of the 
Saviour. In Delitzsch’s wonderful little 
book, A Day in Capernaum, he recon- 
structs from gospel sources the contents 
of a sermon delivered by Christ in Caper- 
‘naum, but, among other things, introduces 
from patristic literature as a sufficiently 
well-authenticated statement of the 
Saviour the words, “ Become wise money- 
changers, who esteem sacred coin higher 
than common coin, and, higher than all, 
the one priceless pearl.” To these words 
he, the best authority in post-biblical 
Hebrew literature, adds: “Not a few of 
the utterances of Jesus are found brought 
into circulation by the Jewish converts as 
anonymous words, or ascribed to some 
other person in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim.” Of course, to a greater or less 
extent this is debatable ground, and a 
general consensus of scholars as to the 
extent and number of such authenticated 
sayings will probably never be secured. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain untform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dellars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W.W. Blackman, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
says: “I am very much pleased with it in 
seasickness. Several cases have been brought 
to my attention where it afforded prompt and 
entire relief.” 
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be provided with 
dell icious Ba ody t ihe market affords, Ree 
fectly served, at 75 conte each. Pullman's Palace 
Co, will have charge of the service on these cars. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
GATHERED GEMS. sities 


full history of his life. 725 octavo pages ; 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50; half inves 2 eee 
Fifty per cent discount to agen's. The book will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
an agent. Pee. ress, 
. Ss. SEE eEe, Publisher 
57 Rose Street, NEW Tone 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 
appears in a handsome new cover, 
and is greatly improved in every 
way. — 

WILL CARLETON contrib- 
utes a full-page illustrated 
poem, “If Our Old Clock 
Could Speak.” 

SUSAN COOLIDGE has writ- 

‘tena splendid story for the 
girls, treating of the modern 
style of “Coming Out.” It 
treats of a young girl with 

a fashionable mother, whose 

every desire and ambition was 

centered in the daughter's 

“coming out” into society. 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE con- 
tributes a splendid article on 
“The Handy Man,” humor- 
ous as ever, but sensible from 
beginning to end 

FELICIA HOLT’S article on 
“Vacation Flirtations” is 
sensible and strong. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
contributes a splendid article 
ou “Inelegancies and Affec- 
tations of Speech.” 

A sensible article on “Mod- 
ern Divorces” deserves and 
should have a wide reading 
in these days of easy divorce. 

MARY BARRETT BROWN 
writes an instructive as well 
as interesting article on 
“ English Home Life.” 

FASHIONS, Practical House- 
keeping, Flowers and House 
Plants, Talks With the Doc- 
tor, Children’s Page, etc., 
complete, 


On the news stands everywhere. 


10 Cents a copy. i} 


A three-months’ trial subscription 
may be had for only 25 cts., silver 
‘or stamps. ° 
Curtis inbiaadinde Co., 
Philadelvhia, Pa, 


Rose and Thorn. By Katharine 
$9 vs. $1 * Lee Hates. A Titled Maiden. 


PILGRIM By Caroline piweine Mason, The 
Hermit of Xi © By M, R, House- 
PRIZE SERIES. §5°P°h:. tee are Blue. 

0 i E. Street. My Lady 
Nell. By Emily Weaver. How He Made His Fortune. 
By Julia A.W. De Witt, The toeet set of S. 8. library 
books published. The set,6 vols., $9. Discount to Sunday- 
schools. Cong’I8S.S. and Pub, Soc., Boston and Chicago. 
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WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


7il BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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¢" one! rk léc, for the four. 
OP CO., Boston, 


“Suggestive Outline Bible Studies an 
ible aang or by John H. Elliott, alugntiy 
Sasnt DENG mail, #0 cents. Retails at $1. 
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Authority in the Gov’t Printin 
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(ty 38 State a 
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College Presidents. 
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Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREIGN FINCERING f 





to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 


‘alg 


ag tnose who do not use the American Fin 
The edition <— American Fingering ‘has 
been reprinted from 


NEW PLATHDS 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type 
‘which combined “wigs the solid and substa al 


inding used, make the books models of o ierar? 
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a mechanical point of view, while the 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. 
ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLIGHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cinolnnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
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The Feast of Thanksgiving, 


By E. E. Hewitt and J. R. Sweney. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMI TIMES is pone weekly 
at the foliowing rates, which inclu 


wth copy, 22. 00a year. The same price percopy 
number of oo ies less than five. Te a new 
baceiber, half price ($1.00), 


"10 MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
poe A Flay ear. To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paperatthe 
following low rates 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half rice (75 cents) for new. The 
jeeay bw paye aad of both old and new together to be not 

an five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
Ee ber of both old and new together to be not 

nt 


Ifa schoo! has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it is of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, whicl can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
ber ot be eoconpen ee by a statement that the “—_ 

r of co 





ies ordered in t 
ll number of teachers in the school. 
mn that every (eacher must actually be asubscriber, 
bur that the oer an of copies ordered must not be 
ess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, “it or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wup- 
scribed for at the same time. achers ent te tothe 
may be counted as ONE in making such 
of the number of seachers in a school. For 
Seampie: H sidthere are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
es: the club subscription need not be for morethan 
r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS ? Br anew _ 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two yea 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
Sioa to another in order to fet the reduction 
2 new subscribers is not allowable, although 





Bet additional ealeerpos by or for other members 
the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any pectin 
Seems » club of either grade, whether of old or pew 
re. is entitled to an additional he oy 
excepting | n the case of e any y club for ¢ thin ve 
copies formed on the “Small School es (given 
above). A second free copy will be oh obed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 
one CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for | 
b will be sent either tothe individual addresses of | 
the och. or in a package to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should a)! go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
eo school get _— from another, the papers will 
nt accordin 
Different scl 
club, but each school should have its own clu 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 
nd the name of the school should be mentioned in 


order 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each spbegi'per 
aying pro raia for the time that he is tor he 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it ee aed meee, a ‘All addresses should include 
coun 
wat wc club ubseription is renewed by some other 
than the one who sent the previous Sian ee 
erson will oblige the ublisher by stati that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
med last year by 


im HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted beckuse 





of the belief that no more judicious eavertiat ing outlay 
cculd made than that for securing a fair the 
a ro. —_  cpae is entitled to the rate 


The 1 baper w at not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

rs for a club will inv ariably be discontinued at t the 

piration of the La sr ption. Renewals should 

erefore be mace early. 

Bnonsh copies of any one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers ot » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


rs. Hodder and/Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
siete ion, mS C., will receive pen, or half- Fegan 4 sub- 
ptions for ine Sunday Schoo i times eg (th @ paper \ 
Selves postpaid, direct from Philadelp: to the sub- 
iat t | follow! ng rates:— 
From es co pies, 10 ok weg 


10 co hy aoa upwards, oe 4 
To sorare ne above rates for five or more copies, the 
beneet must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
pect age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. . 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550. 








(@ticura 
= Soap= 


Realizes the 
FAIREST *% 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 

vA é. SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN To SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

n its marvellous properties of cleansing, purify ing, 

and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflamation of 
the sebaceous ane, such as pimpels, blackheads, 
rough, cracked and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most sdvanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is apmirably adapted to preserve the 

health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to preveut minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢e. Prepared by the 

Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4a Send for ‘ How to Beautify’ the Skin. a 


PI 








PLES, Lee yep cheppet, © any ony, skin 
prevenird by CuTicuna ED Soar. 


ay, are not to unite in the formin wn . 


| tin cans at 7 





RuBIfoAm 
FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most ienaliee rtp 
rice ever placed 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ov E. W. Hort & Co., b 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOGNE.” 


SamMPLE ViAL_.OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS. 





agreeable, and beneficial 
before the public. 


REFUSE 8U cen 








The Promenade: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
REMOVES BLOTCHES, DUST, REDNESS AND 
GREASE FROM THE SKIN AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO THE AIR IN WALKING, DRIVING OR 
TRAVELLING. 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND, CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 


ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRES “6. fe. -6).<0) OF OEE 8 be 


Procrer & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DeEp’T, CINCINNATI, O. 
















INSURED? 
In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 
facturers of hoe- 
Elastic in America. 
ihis Trade Mark on 


ARE 
YOUR 
CONGRESS 


SHOES 


of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 
HOW Insured? 
By this legal docu- 


ment, which accom- 
panies the shvues. 


INSURED? 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no ora always y. Putupinib® 
Sc. EPHEN wnt WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and A 3 manuiacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
conselgehaees, —_———— 


BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


1838-POMONA NURSERIES-1889 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte 

Pings; apple, Cherstn, Qutacen 
ums ; e. a 

od Nut-bearin; borin, ing trees Blrawoer 

Grapes in large se eupply. all ae 


new a AME, PARRY, Nod 


ops sho 
urpee's Be aot 5 g& a eR A a tree, 
7 ATLER BuRPgs & 

















URPEE’S 


vores 
address: ¥ 





YOU WANT ROSES. 


IF. LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS; send for 
our = Guide. THE DINGEE & CONAR 


Cco.. West Grove, Pa. 





A LL needingFences, Gates, Arbors, WindowGuards, 
Trellises, etc. write scons ties. 8. price Il list, mailed 
Sree. Central ‘Expand 
bi phe N.W. Expanded ™ Mets Co., Thtosge. 
» Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best pe ag aon 

for taking out ne ove les euduns ndsthe knees. Fi 

6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, a4 

will send fuli line of samples of one c ceothing, 

Sing tape, and full directions. 

TS CO., 34 Hawley Street, pM, 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS *82 
$3. $4. S5. 


SUITS from $12 up. .OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago. 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Take your Measur 
¢Make'the Pants | Three Profits 


We Make the Pants 
and guarantee! Better bey elsevere, than the same 


We can readily 4 ao. this d of 
the manos for odd lots and remnants) we buy the 











MADE TO ORDER 


- 





we and convert it into the Pants wear. 
Samples, self-measuring and a tape measure 
sent free. We to Seventh Nat'l Bank, Philada. 


Kstablished 1824. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


FREE ° Sent, 3.8 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mout x # Pa Pants are cut from, Ca a 
ing ealf-unéamarenent banks wees linen nen ope 
if you mention this Pex Add YMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO.. li to 17 Eliot St, St Boston, BM 




















& CHEAPNESS. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 





oon Fn hea a wash 3 BLUE» have been fully tested 
miorsed uy oxnorere. Rs 





to — “yy on a 
ere $. races cuba ce nage Boon, a Nedd Ste Phila 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


Chis insures to the wearer of these 
shoes nofet service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Ist’ ds, Gnd we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner and return shoes Sree of expense. 
pail HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


Ses 














WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Shrinking. {Look Better. 

Bagging. Such wis ‘Bottes, 
osing Tere. eel Better. 

Woasken Gane — Shoes Last —. 


WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, ¥ you é1 ee 
They cost nomore. Some dealers will coax you to bu 
imitations, on which they make exfra profit. Loo 
out for such “ dodges.’ Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 
shoes, and insure the shoes. 100, 000 dealers sell them. 
If your dealer won't OO. you, write us for list of 
dealers in your localit 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 











A Sweet Home. 

Those who are compelled to leave 
wife and children, and put up with the 
discomforts and loneliness of hotel life, 
fully appreciate a home and all its 
endearments. The good wife and fond 
mother know how to make a home 
sweet and clean, and without much of 
what is known as drudgery; the secret 
being, she uses Boraxine to remove all 
kinds of grease spots from clothing, 
carpets, furniture, ete. J.D. Larkin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who manufacture 
Boraxine, send six "boxes of Boraxine 
free, as well as a large line of toilet 
soap, perfumery, shaving soap, etc., to 
those who buy 100 cakes of ‘“ Sweet 
Home ” Soap (price, only six dollars). 
To show their own faith in these goods, 
they ask no pay for them until every- 
thing has been received and tried for 
thirty days, so as to satisfy every one 
of the purity and value of the goods. 
Any one who will write their full name 
and address on a postal card, and for- 
ward it to the above firm, will receive 
a box, to be paid for after you have had 
it on trial thirty days. , 








IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 







WORTH REPEATING 


PRAYER ITS OWN ANSWER. 


{A translation, in ‘“ Exotics,” by James F 
Clarke, from J elal-el-Deen. } 


“Allah, Allah!” cried the sick m 

with pain the long night tlirough’ racked 
Till with pare his heart was tender, til] his lipg 
like honey grew. 





Feetbag 


But at morning came the Tempter; “ 
louder, child of pain! ee 
See if Allah ever hear, or answer ‘ Here am r 
again.” 
Like a stab, the cruel cavil through his brai 
and pulses went; ’ 
To his heart an icy ” coldness, to his brain 
darkness, sent. » 


Then before him stands Elias; says, “ My chj 

why thus dismayed ? ys, “ My child) 

Dost repent thy former fervor? Is thy soul of 
prayer afraid?” 


“ Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never 
heard the ‘ Here am S 

And I thought, God will not pity, will not turg 
on me his eye.” 


Then the grave Elias answered, “ God said, 
‘Rise, Elias, go, — 

Speak to him, the sore¥y tempted; lift him 
from his gulf of wo. 
“*Tell him that his very longing is itself ay 

answering cry ; 

That his prayer, “Come, gracious Allah,” ig 
my answer, “‘ Here am I,” 


“Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel un 
defiled ; 
And in every ‘O my Father hy 


slumbers d 
a ‘Here, my child!’ ” 





THE CONTENTS OF PIETY. 
[From William R.Alger’s‘‘ The Poetry of the Orient, ”) 


“ Allah!” was all night long the ery of one 
oppressed with care, 

Till softened was his heart, and sweet became 
his lips with prayer. 

Then near the subtle tempter stole, and spake; 
“Fond babbler, cease! 

For not one ‘ Here am I’ has God e’er sent to 
give thee peace.” 

With sorrow sank the suppliant’s soul, and all 
his senses fled. 

But lo! at witnight, the good angel, Chiser, 
came, and said 

“ What ails thee now, my child, and why art 
thou afraid to pray ? 

And why thy former love dost thou repent? 
declare and say.” 

“Ah!” cries he, “never once spake God to me, 
‘Here am L son.’ 

Cast off methinks I am, and warned far from 
his gracious throne.” 

To whom the angel answered : 
from God I bear. 

‘Go tell,’ he said, ‘yon mourner, sunk in sor. 
row and despair, 

Each ‘Lord, appear!” thy lips pronounce, 
contains my “* Here am I; 

A special messenger I send beneath thine every 


“ Hear the word 


sigh ; 

Thy sh is but a girdle of the love I bear to 
thee 

And sleeping i in thy “ Come, O Lord!” there lies 
“Here, son!” from me.’ ” 





A REMINISCENCE. 


[F. J., in The United Service. } 


“ Hospitai scenes are to those of ordi- 
nary life what Doré’s pictures are to those 
of other artists. Glimmer and gloom 
come close together and emphasize each 
other.” 

In the storm of the years that are fad- 
ing, memory reverts to the close of a 
battle-day, when an orderly galloped up 
and said, “It is the order of the general 
commanding the brigade that your bat- 
tery advance to the front,” and he was 
away amid the dust and smoke which 
hung heavy, making men and horses look 
like spectres moving in the nether gloom. 

Bugles blared, horses plunged and 
reared, the six pieces with caissons— But 
what is this? My horse wavers, and. the 
agony of death comes! “ Hit, sir?” said 
a grim/ sergeant, as he caught my horse 
struggling to the earth with one fore and 
one hind leg smashed by the blinding 
explosion which covered us with dirt and 
each other’s blood. And then, what 
pain! The bursting shells, the sharp 
reports and rattle of musketry, fell upon 
the ear in painful periods, and the throb- 
bing life seemed to go out with the reced- 
ing sounds, Then came a cessation of all, 
darkness of night as well as that of mental 
visions closing the scene. 

“The ambulance ! Well, what of that?” 
said I peevishly to the men with the 





DOMESTIC sane 
MACHINE 
ae SAMPLE A CHILD CAN RUN iT. 
‘BEST |THE PERFECTI postvented 
ne T Wrasts Gounesh On CANDLES ae 
P sipiin.soieAr tutta suaten 


Geneva cross upon their sleeves, as they 
| laid me upon the straw, while two smoke- 
t begrimed and blood-stained “mortals 
groaned on each side as we jolted away to 
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—— 
ital in the rear. Dead men 
the Bld howe white faces, rendered 
Salter still by the moonljght, strewed the 
way. Gone was the glamor of military 
glory, succeeded by burning thirst and 
eT Lay him to one side,” said the sur- 
eon ‘as his assistant tightened a blood- 
stained bandage; and, with half-closed 
eves, 1 saw dim figures move about the 
miserable building im rovised asa hospital. 
4 few candles, the glare of pine torches, 
asmell of whiskey,tobacco,an anesthetics, 
the feeble resistance to the suirgeon’s 
knife, the sound of the dreadful little saw, 
the deft fingers, and the last groans of 
those whom surgery could not save, passed 
before my dim sight and benumbed senses 
like phantoms ; then—my_turn came x 
The first glimpse of a stretcher bearing 
a motionless form is startling; the return 
of an etherized patient is more trying; 
the same is true of a death scene. Itis terri- 
ple to see the enemy clutch a man by the 
throat and shake him, yet it rather nerves 
the witness to a more desperate struggle, 
lest he himself be brought into such straits. 
At last—and it seemed an age—some 
one said, “ Come,” and I was lifted upon 
the rude operating-table. ‘Chloroform 
or ether?” said a voice in the rear. 
“Both,” and a cloth wet with the sicken- 
ing-sweet fluid was placed over my face. 
“Long breaths,” said the surgeon, and I 
tried to answer assent, but my voice seemed 
to step high like the legs of a drunken 
man. Then came the battle o’er again. 
My battery dashed past; horses, bugles, 
and men mingled in a mad whirl; streams 
of white light shot from the guns, and 
then—a blank! It seemed hours; then 
the night air came damp and chill. I was 
sitting in the old churchyard which I 
knew when a boy; sitting by my body 
there. Another blank! It was a sunny 
summer afternoon. The birds were sing- 
ing, and the odor of the pines came on the 
breeze. Was this death? It seemed a 
pleasant experience, after all. But what 
is this nausea? the excruciating pain? 





“Take him away; he is playing ’possum,” 
and I resented the irreverence of the re- 
mark. I was tod fresh from the grave- 

ard to tolerate such familiarity, and then, 
| might be dead, after all! 

The pain again, and the blank,—not so 
blank as before. There were scattering 
thoughts striving to assert themselves. 
“Yes, it is all right, it isall right,” I said 
to myself; and then appeared in capital 
letters confronting me: This must be 
coming to! How painful life is: and yet 
to be alive !—that brought a thrill of joy. 

The first streaks of the gray dawn were 
streaming in; tired surgeons were wiping 
* their instruments ; bugles at the front were 
sounding reveille; a fair-haired young offi- 
cer lay by my side; we had been boys to- 
gether; he had the smile of a conqueror 
upon his face, and as I touched his cold 
hand with mine—mine, so hot and fever- 
ish—I knew he was dead, and a feeling of 
sadness came as the thought developed 
that I—was alive, 





TENNYSON’S TRIBUTE TO 
KEATS. 


[Editorial in The Philadelphia Inquirer. ] 


In a recent interview, Tennyson said 
that he attributed his success as a poet to 
his early study of the odes of Horace and 
the works of John Keats, or, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ Keats and Horace were my 
masters,” 

This is perhaps the greatest tribute ever 
given to the genius of the youthful Keats, 
who was literally killed by the merciless 
criticism of the magazine reviewers, who 
Were in his day the absolute censors of 
English literature. It has seldom fallen 
to the lot of any literary man to have been 
80 roundly abused as Keats. His sole 
crime was that he broke away from the tra- 
ditional stiffness of the age and launched 
out into néw fields, where*his wonderful 
imagination wasgiven fuliplay. It has also 
seldom happened that a dondemned poet 
has been so quickly avenged. Scarcely 
was the youth laid to rest on a foreign soil 
before his works began to be fully appre- 
ciated, Succeeding years have added to 
his fame, and placed him in the front 
rank of English poets. 

In connection with this might be stated 


the poet expired in the arms of his friend, 
Joseph Severn, as is well known 
pressed the wish that the epitaph on his 
tomb should be: * Here lies one whose 
name was writ in. water,” and that his 


he ex- 


name should not be placed thereon. This 
was done, and for nearly sixty years he 
lay in the little Roman -cemetery with 


nothing but the above inscription to es- 


tablish his identity. It is his present epi- 
taph that is not so well known, A tew 
years ago Severn died in Rome. Before 
his death, he ordered that he be buried 
beside Keats, whose name ehould be on 
his (Severn’s) tomb, with a statement of 
posterity’s appreciation of the crushed 
poet. 

This was done; and one of the most 
interesting sights in the Eternal City is 
the spot in the English cemetery where 
the two friends lie buried. -On Keats’s 
tombstone is the melancholy inseription 
that he ordered, while on that of his friend 
is a record of his triumph oyer the assaults 
of his critics and a tribute to his lasting 
greatness. 

Writ in water, indeed! Who of us but 
would be glad to change a monument of 
brass for the imperishable fame that he 


achieved too late to save him? 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 

DO YOU (jesse 
WRITE? aper re) ti er 250 
Postage is 16 cts, per, | Faertettes which‘ve sets 


eee, Linen 
or Bunker Hilt Linen. 
: WARD C@O,, 49-51 Frank- 
Express often cheaper. | iin Street, Boston, 


If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stan) for 


oston Bond, 
our complete samples of 





CORNISH ninstrated catalogue. "Malled tros 
23 “CORNISH & co., 


ORGANS Wastes, Wa. 








tors, ministers, lawyers, 
~everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 


trated CATALOGU &, 


and learn all about 
thea. 


WE ORLIVER FHER, Sead tor catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 182 Hanover &t., Boston, Mass, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, aid most invigorating 
sportin the world, Wheels 
afe beiterthan horses. Doc- 


Send for free illus. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


USTON, MASS, 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. 








€a¥"Send stamp for 8. (Meme a Genieed.) 
Bag CARRIAGES CFs, aioeseie 
SURUES MEE 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


‘Do You Want Money? 


t P 
. 145 N. Sth St-Philada- 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use. 
Try One, Willi give you Best Satistaction, 



























Have you One Hundred, 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply $Y . 
it by ten in one year by gtt- » 
ting the sole agency for our gb¥ yu | 
watches im yo’ We ‘aa 
guarantee you absolutely oO 

against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- \& 
sive agency, sole use of our HILA. 

club forms, and protect you from er Ne tarc You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time vee ny | in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improv ound in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our Leon 
the lowest. No one else can give you one- the 
Write at once for full particu- 
We refer to an 


A fa 
“a4 
-* 









lars your 
THE KEYSTON 
qo Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





How te A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Write og are wa NAEGELE WATCH and 
JK RY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 








ORGAN wis Baresin ine Zins Five Scan: at 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of BUR- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


BEST 

















FERRIS BROS. Mrs. 
3418 way, 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








BUT A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 











FoR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
And steady work right at home 





a fact not generally known. Just before 


$3.75 A DA forany man er iady. Write 


at once. Franklin Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Sw smiTW’s - 
HERE. COMMON SENS 


i BROOM HOLDER 
ae 















Leads All its Competit t works either rags or 
a pee rate ph eaMtekar Bice, 
Bite, eubtreten Cuarantend gn 


. A t 
G.W-ORIFFIN & CO. Franklin Falls, N.H. 











, 4 EXPENSES of 
IBERAL SALARY s24, EXPENSES 
cooneess foaet e 





gents tosell books on our plan. Salary not condi- 
tos on sales, % 75 to $300 per month can bo made, 
, Wii 


le 1 ill i 
you: JOHN 0. WINSTON & 00. Philads. or Chisago, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


TONET INVESTORS 8 5.8 TO 6 PER CENT, 


DAKOTA TERRITORY 5s, 

$250,000 DENVER, COx,, 48 

$200,000 OMAHA, NBB., 6s, 

100,000 WYANDOTTE COUNTY, KAN,, 5s, 

$ EW-MEXICO COUNTY (varios) Us, 
100,000 SIOUX CITY. TOWA, SCH. OL, 4494, 

$100,000 NORTH CHICAGO ST. RY. 5s, 

20,000 JOHNSTOWN. N, Y., 344s, 

0,000 EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 5s, 

19,000 PIERRE, DAKOTA, 7s, 

and other bonds equully des. rable: 

Send for price-lists. 

Municipal bonds rank next to Governments in point 

of safety, and pay much better. 

WE TRANSACT A BEGULAR BANKING 

BUSINESS, 


S.A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


115 BROADWAY, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, _ 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, SEN. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate © 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGB 
LEUNARD, Gen, Ag Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building. 246 W. gton &t., Boston, Mass. 


’ 


~ 














LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
‘sage or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY) 





KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
@:n be of advantage to you. Asmall sum down will © 
hold valuable und for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, te 
paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES L, 












The Kansas Investment Co. 
| h Ss y 
= Topeka, Kansas. | *icstons ase.” 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HexeBeart E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Gworuk C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


% Solid Ness County re} 
O Investment ff tmnaits™ % 





DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebrask 
Has great oxperaate in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to siz 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


20s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Write for wee” re 














FRANCES €.WLLARD'S 
sold betore issued. 100.000 ga . Bi Money for 
fi’ tees, For li terms and ad 

SMITE & CU., Phila. Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED ocho The Christian's 


Life,” 1 book heartil 
endorsed by's l'denominations.” Special Terms. 
T.T. er, Sr... Pub’r. 921 Arch St.. Phila. 


Agenio sel LIVING LEADERS sive WORLD. 


Graphic biographies of Severeigns, Statesmén, 
etc, Elegantiv illustrated. A hr mao ke f work, 
3. W. KEELER @ ©0.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


We ANTED ! Salesmen who can give good reference 

and security. -alaryandadvancement 
in our business guaranteed, as experience warrants, 
Address, SUBSCEIPTION DEP’T, DD, MEAD, & 
CO., 763 and 755 Broadway, New York. 














ecm Wanted in every town, city, and county 
A n the Un.ted States and Canada, either gentle- 
men or ladies. . For valuable information and full par- 
ticulars, address (enclosing 2-cent stamp), National 
Type Writer Co., Box 5159, Boston, Mass. 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


OVER 850,008 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Faik 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-yearclimateia 
the world. Soiladapted to all kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Ww prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C. BE. Simmons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, ll 


FARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
. South. J. F. MANCHA,Cilaremuont, Va. 


WALL PAPER giszuzras 
aera een areeserae 
A. L. Diament & Co. *P0%2asp ities Bae” 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best tor churches, stores, or residences. pend for 
circular, Give measures for anestimate. H.S, NOK- 
THROP, 18 Koske STREET, NEW YORK, 


























In orderin. goods, or in making inquiry con 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver+ 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








TOOLS TAR, COTRREAM 


ELPHIA, PA. 
Send 2% cents for illustrated catalogue. 





Ralieeata 


in The Sunday School Times. 
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cerning anything advertised in this paper, you | 











































































































































“A DISEASE 


Known is half ctired.” 


If your house is dirty buy 
a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


Dirt is a fatal disease which no physician can 
eure. Dirt contains the germs of many diseases. 
Would you be rid of dirt at a small expense’ 

d a few cents for a cake of Saronrio and you 
-‘won’t know what it is to have a dirty house. 
SAPOLIO is a solid cake of scouring soap used for 
all cleaning purposes except the pouees = 
grocers well it 0.! 


Pe 








EDUCATIONAL, 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS, 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALs), Principal, 


188 ANABLE'S BOARDING anv DA YSCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
year begins Sept. 26, issy. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


re kkv. DR. RDEN, 
1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


— SEMINARY — 
rctncton, N. J. Eng- 
lish Branches thor- 
oughly taught; als» Music, 29th year 


begins Sept. 18. Rv. nant mabeae 5 Ph.D., Prin, 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, “APE. 


2th year opens September 11. Healthful, ho soebbliice, 
thorough. Lilustrated circula 
GEO, CROSBY SMITH, A.M, 


gorse cour ens 
Lida pee Ls wig Pes saan 


"ne ftE aeee MUSES. 


for © Sona. LADIES, New ah no ks ob oa Jey 
I re-open eptember me 25, at 16 Bayard Street. 


SHORTHAND TPHONOGRAPI, 
8,000 gri duates employed. Free trial. Competent in 


ree months. Half course, ¢ lessons, 10 cents, Pam- 
phieis free. Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila, 


CLINTON, N. Y. mounnras SEMINARY 
fer young ladies. 

Advantages * ynsur; assed ; attra:tive to high school 
uates; laboratory work in sciences; French and 
erman conversation ; music andart. 29thyear. Il- 
ed catalogue. Address A, G. BENEDICT. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, | «a 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, thorough, healthy. 

qu pores of playground. Thirt -second year. Terms, 

o #00. Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng,). 


od eune MEN inclined to Pulmonary 
0YS= Be 2 pe! jose not able to endure the lon s 
7 of the North EDUGATE YOURSELVE 


pleasant, healthful climate ; course of study thorough ; all 
Modern conveniences Mers! and Park pyitisary Acadeny 
@re to be had at the HC, M. Neel.Supt,.4§—Atlanta. 6a. 


PEN NSYLVANIA Kcrormy 
AGADEMY. 
erne Wi ty 28th year opens Saeteeenee 26. 18 

LITARY Co GE, 

teidnamntd ely! ut ENGINEE RING. CHEMISTRY, 

HITECTURE, ARTS. 
Smovanys. pot ths PREPARATORY COURSES, 
Circulars of Co... CHAS. E. HY ATT, President. 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE |—————= 





















































The 1889 edition of this popular 
series is now ready. 
pages, instructing you in Netting, 
Knitting, Tatting 
Each subject fully illustrated. Mailed 
to any address on receipt of six cents, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








Home 
Needlework. 


It contains 96 


and Embroidery. 


Mention year in ordering. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Lady of culture would like two young girls = 
peyre rd and educate. Best of references. Address. 
M. V. W., 649 N, dth Street, West Philadelphia, Pa.” 





ar WALNUT oe BOARDING 
School for young ladies and misses. Address, 
Miss J. TRAUTMANN, 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





: ty A. "CHAMBERS, A. 


BETHLEHEM, PA, BISHOPTHORFE. 


Beoarding-School for 
Girls. 22d ye ae. Academic fw If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WALSH, Principal. 


Mon BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss NOTT’S) 

ME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, onn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application. 


BETHANY INS 


105 EK. 17th Street, New York City,isa po eae gg Train- 
ing-Schooi for young women who desire to P a 
for Missionary work, Statement sent on application. 


| INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVIAN) 

School for Girls and You oung Ladies, at Lititz, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 96th vear. A sufe,comfortable 
school home; thorough methods; caretee. oversight 
of the individual pupils: advanced courses of study. 


BRochester,N.Y. 
Livingsvon Park Seminary,” Sarena deaiae 
the best evlture and home care for their Loy hters 
should send for re circulars. 3ist v ins 
Sept, 26, 1889, Mrs. C. M. CURTIS, Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Toesticn’pieasant 


oe healthful. Course of study oe a and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins September 11, 1889, 
Miss MARY EVANS PRINCIPAL. 


west WALNUT jb donne ade Lope? ob 7 at) for 
Young Ladies. 23d year. vole elec for giv- 

ing a superior ory Bye: in yColieginte ie = and 

dG 34 Pepartinents; also in Music “or Art 
Mrs. HENRIET! A KDTZ, 204 Walnut St., Philad’a, 


’ BOYS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS, 
5400 Preparation for any college and for 
® business. Teachers are all college 


Ball, Ten Cyclin, 
., Freehol Oey: ) Institute. 
ADIES’ 


PENRINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY anp 
LEG Seoventeas to Philad 























Gymnasiu 





=: Offe s rare educat facilities fo 
‘erms moderate. him gg Fy rt healthful. Steans heat- 
ing; gas; fire 


escay 
THOS. # HANLON, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGonTz, the ae Sunte eee tof Jay KE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, re 25th. 
For circtlars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
mee brn mat Pa. 


FA ae Emerita, 
‘Miss FRANCES E. ‘Buewerr, Miss H. A. DILLAYR 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


E PENNSYLVANIA 

ATE COLLEGE. 
Fall session opens September 1), Examinations 
for admission, September 10.. New buildings and 
equipment greatly increase the facilities for instruc- 
tion in all departments. Courses in Agriculture, 
pa > me tf Botany, and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
Flectri lectrical eae’ and in General 
Selence "aod Modern race. Special courses 
for ladies, Tuition feee: ifty scholarships entitle 
the holders to free room-rent, For catalogue or 

other information. address 

B® PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., Chicago, Il!., and 
J. D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday Schoo) Times, 
Send for stpene pamphiet to E. 8. JOMNSTON’S 
Institute, E. cor. lith & Spring Garden Streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 
testimonials, address Mra. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


SCHOOL 























NEW OR WORN 


Pa peoriy t editions. Send.1c. stamp 
vue and blank for mak- 





catalor 
UDSON KiverR INstiITUTR. Healthfally and 
Peantifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- ~ BOOKS Sis eateere en -_ 
fords superiorad vantages for thorough and sy tic offer. New York 
education to young men and women. Caretul a ool Book 
given by astron malty of experienced pro and W A N T ED Clearing House, 
teachers to me lectua 
LAS 


social, moral, and ph yetont 


iture. Conserv atory of Music an rtof 
h grade. 88th year opens t. 9. pene for illus- 
ea catalogue. Rev. A. H. ACK, A.M., Pres’t. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CouRSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 





Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 


No. 65 Duane Street. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


R EAD the notes on the Sunday-school Lessons 

and Young Pas le’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor topics in T ILLUSTRATOR, 6cents 
a copy; eS const vier, 


©. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Miun. 


OXFORD” | 
Teachers’ Bib 
t. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th . N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Tesatame . peel, Prayer Books, 
at about half he us pice 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

















|GHURGH faa 


New Attractions.»”} 


WE OPEN THE SEASON WITH A COMPLETE 
LINE OF NEW 


CARPETS 


OF BEAUTIFUL aap cc AND RICH COLOR- 
INGS, EMBRACIN 


WILTONS, MOQUETTES, 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
be oma and INGRAINS. 


FES 10°R opoRe DART FRge Es 


Mr GOODS AT OUR 
USUAL LOW PRICES. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


‘ MANUFACTURERS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
eare from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and 
to learn how to get them, and save mone: 
send stamp to the manufacturer f for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


s.shatesto reisree 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 
jmeonTs ERS OF CHURCH DAMARKS. 
H. D. OSTER R & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


SHAW, APPLIN, 
“Manufacturers of PUL PIT IT SUITS, 
‘TREET, 


27 6U. Seager 
Send Var 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO B » Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Stands, 50 


merino. Irom 
ec. “pena for illus, a 
Phila., Pa. 


5 
& CO., 123 N. 3d S&S 
































Cc. A. HAR 





Church Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
eeler Reflecto 


te a 
eee Mich Michigan gt ooh i’ 
The GREAT 








nome 


FRIN = 


Established 1857. 





Den’ vy PB ae cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction Lgueransens, or nosale. Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue Sreseet OD a opt 
EIDENE 


J. 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
eee Res cc “HURCHES "ke. 
ni 
sma ‘atal tS go. Address 


Mention ists papers Baltimore, Ma. 



























ee 
we ustrations. a) o n u 
for four ay A trial subscription té the disurtenn if 





PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSFY 


Agricultus vy. in previous AMERI- 
CaN AGRICULTURIST, 2 731 Sicakess New York. 


Ds YOU WRITE LETTERS? (¢ ‘opies of them will 
Save you timeand ome. Use Hus!inell’s Perfect 
reas required, Letter size, 











Absolutely Pure. 


Th varies, A marvel of puri Tength 
ie eer Seubeespemiens then es on 
pd cannot be sold in . — the malt, 
tade short weight alum or 
iy tn ans, ROYAL B Pownrs Co, 























ELA 


Semi-Annual Fashion ie a 
Catalogue, published E 
Sept. roth, and mailed free Hp 
upon application ; listing and | 
illustrating with over 2,000 | 
lithographs and wood 


Wearand adornment; House- ZN . 
keeping Goods, Curtains, Upholstery, etc., etc. 


) “ROOM & €0. «2a. 4 


se taclnas othe aca Wink Coon | 
Trade‘ in the country: Their Fashion Cata- 
logue is indispensable to parties prevented by 
distance from doing their own shopping in 
New York.” —Herald. 





6th Ave. & 20th St., NEW YORK CITY. 











NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


Our numerous Departments are now 
ready to show the very latest 


Fall and Winter Novelties. 
Our catalogue is now ready, and will be 
sent, upon application, free of charge. 
Ladies, do not fail to send for one. 


JAMES McCREERY &. CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


ONEY SAVED ON DRESS SILKS 


of ali kinds by buying direct from CHAS. A. 
TEVENS & BRBROS., Chicago, Il. 
Write for samples, Stating black or colors. 


ASK FOR “ CLEANFAST” 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 
P. Robinson Co, Dye. Money 
refunded if they ite the feet or fade. THE CLEAN- 
Fast Hostery Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 























t er Copying 
: ne = alae. — goidt by leading booksellersand 
A.B a aollln mg Ag’t, 478. 4th 8t., Phila. Pa. 


fORMPCPIS IER concerning 
an advertised in this Ms will oblige thé 
Pe Dae by stating at you 

saw the in The Sunday School 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only babi yo oes pp ep pe 


ng 
Pewee 
Oe: 


Le tte SPER 


"AR Sdyersemgatof « par uot in good sanding be inadvertently inserted 
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